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Initiators of China's Revolution 


W)eminiscent of the whole-hearted support Dr, 
RR Sun Yat-sen had received from the Chinese 
communities abroad throughout his revolutionary 
gareer, the Overseas Cultural and Educational 
Gonference which was held at Taipei last month 
marked another stage in China’s s:ruggle to 


@hieve national unification through the com- 


‘bined efforts of all the Chinese people at home 


and abroad. 
"Coming from various parts of the world, 
fome 250 overseas Chinese delegates met in 
Free China’s capital city for five busy days. 
Besides exchanging views on purely cultural and 
@ucational matters for which the conference was 
convened, these men and women hailing from 
Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Cuba, Hongkong, 
idonesia, Japan, Korea, Macao, Malaya, Peru, 
the Philippine Islands, Singapore, Thailand, the 
Us ited States, Vietnam, and Europe pledged 
themselves anew to rally round their fatherland 
fim the hour of her need. In a stirring message 
fo their brethren on the Chinese mainland, they 
told the 450 million. people now being shut 
ehind the Iron Curtain, “Spiritually, we share 
im your sufferings and are doing our best to 
rk for your liberation.” With full confidence 
ithe growing strength of this island bastion, 
consoled their kith and kin on the opposite 
of the Taiwan Straits with this reassur- 
ng note: “You will certainly be liberated, and 
hat in the not distant future, by the forces that 
ir daily growing stronger on Taiwan.” 
These are precious words. They gush from 
the heart and cannot fail to bring comfort and 
Eicouragement to those who are finding life 
Sbearable and meaningless under the puppet 
Riping regime. 
emier O. K, Yui struck the keynote of the 


Overseas Cultural and Educational Conference 


when he told the delegates that their purpose’ 


was twofold: to intensify the anti-Communist 
struggle and to foster friendly relations with 
other countries through cultural and educational 
means. With these ends in view, he urged all 
delegates to work hand in hand with all dem- 
ocratic and liberal forces in the free world in 
general and in Free Asia in particular. He 
further called upon them to map out plans for 
future coopera:ion with democratic elements in 
their respective communities. He asked them 
to coordinate their efforts with those of peo- 
ples in the countries of their residence. In 
particular, he persuaded them to strengthen the 


liaison in cultural and educational work at home, 


and abroad. 

The scope of the Overseas Cultural and Educa- 
tional Conference may be roughly indicated by 
the nature of the work done by the various 
committees. The first committee dealt with 
overseas cultural and educational policy; the 
second committee with school education for 
overseas Chinese; the third committee with 
social education for overseas Chinese; and the 
fourth committee with overseas cultural enter- 
prises. 

The conference held from September 1 to 5 
was so much the more significant, because all 
the delegates had to come from overseas and 
some of them had even to overcome many 
political barriers before they could finally arrive 
on free Chinese soil. President Chiang’ Kai- 
shek paid a fine tribute to the loyalty of these 
men and women and ‘tthe millions of overseas 
Chinese they represent when he reminded the 
delegates in a speech delivered on September 2 
that it is only when a strong wind is blowing 
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that you can tell which one of the grasses is China’s revolution,” the overseas Chinese and 
tough and unbending, and that it is. only during the delegates they sent to the conference fully 
times of adversity’ that you can tell who are deserve the President’s high praise. They are 
loyal and patriotic. one of the main props for the cause of Chinese 


Being proverbially known as “initiators of freedom. 
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Put the King in His Place secon 
When King Hsuen of the kingdom of Chi saw Yen Chu, he > 
said: “Come here!” To his great surprise Yen Chu countered : . 
with a “Come here!” The king showed signs of displeasure, lid 
and members of his majesty’s entourage said to Yen Chu: “His ie 
Majesty is the king, you are only a subject. How can you Sates 
tell him to come to you when he asks you to come to him?” ° of the 
“If I should go to the king,” Chu replied, “then I would be Article 
said of admiring the king’s power. But if he should come to ee 
me, he would be considered as paying attention to a scholar. a gi 
It would be much better for him to be considered as paying ‘Th hel 
attention to a scholar than for me to be considered as admir- smecific 
ing the king’s power.” short 
Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong priace, 
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Issues in the Review of the 


U. N. Charter 


By Lu-yu Kiang 


Introduction 


he tenth anniversary meeting of the United 
Nations has come and gone. Because the 
meeting was merely of a commemorative nature, 
The first 
rally important meeting of the U.N. in its 
scond decade would undoubtedly be the tenth 


regular session of the General Assembly sched- 


no serious business was transacted. 


uled to meet on the third Tuesday in September 
this year at its New York Headquarters, for 
during that session the Assembly is expected 
to make a decision on the much-talked-about 
proposal whether to hold a review c:nference 
of the Charter in 1956, as 
Article 109 (3). According to all available in- 


formation, the decision would be most likely in 


provided for in 


the affirmative, i.e., the review conference would 
be held either next year or at a date to be 
specified later. ‘Ten years-certainly are not a 
short period of time; it is, indeed, most appro- 
priaxe, at the end of such a period, to take 


stock of what have been the most controversial 


issues in the implementation and interpretation . 


of the Charter which ‘the first ten years’ opera- 
tion of the U.N. has brought to light, so that 
athorough review of the Charter could be made 
and possible revision proposed. 

Of these issues, some were rightly forecast at 
the San Francisco Conference as most likely to 
be the source of disagreement and difference 
among Member States, the veto question in 
Article 27 (3) being a typical example. Some 
other articles that have come to be subjects of 
Vigorous debates today had hardly .aroused more 
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than routine discussion during the Conference, 
such as the question of furnishing information 
on non-self-governing territories as provided for 
in Article 73 (¢). On the other hand, there are 
provisions in the Charier which were feared by 
some of the representatives as likely to cause 
difficulties in the operation of the U.N., but 
the practite of the world organization so far 
has lessened such earlier anxiety, an example 
being the provision concerning the suspension 
of the voting right of Members stipulated in 
Article 19, 
the review and possible rev:sion of the Charter, 
one should not cling to the letters of the articles 
of the Charter as drafted in 1945, but, instead, 
should focus on those provisions that have since 


All these serve to caution that, in 


became issues of controversy and dispu‘e sérious- 
ly affecting the U.N. in carrying out its as- 
signed functions. The present paper attempts 
to present some of the most controversial issues, 
with an analysis of the various schemes of re- 
form proposed to seek a satisfactory solution 
either through formal améndments of the articles 
concerned or by the gradual establishment of 


precedents. 
Ir The Veto Question 


The issue of -veto was the one most vigorous- 
ly debated at San Francisco and has since stirred 
| robably more comment and criticism than any: 
other ;rovision of the Charter.. As a mat'er of 
fact, the word “veto” did not appear at all in. 
the Charter. But the shadow of veto is.clearly 
seen in the principle of unanimity of the. Big; 
Five as insisted in Article. 27 (3), which reads:) 
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#63, Decisions of the Security Council on all 
other matters (referring to non-procedural mat- 
ters) shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes 
of the permanent members: provided that, in 
decisions under Chapter VI (referring to pacific 
settlement of disputes), and under paragraph 3 
of Article 52 (referring to recourse to regional 
arrangements or agencies), a party to a dispute 
shall abstain from voting.” In other words, 
except on one aspect, any of the five permanent 
thembers could block the Security Council’s ac- 
tion on any substantive matters. The excep- 
tion is that, as mentioned above, when the 
Security Council is recommeding measures for 
pacific settlement under Chapter VI or under 
Article 52 in Chapter VIII, the permanent 
member who is a party to a dispute could not 
vote. But the rule of forced abstention is not 
applicable to cases when the Security Council, 
moving one stage further, is considering enforce- 
All the 
permanent members could vote and, if one of 
them should so wish, it could block any action 
of the Security Council even against the very 
member itself. 

The original Soviet position, it may be re- 
called, was that any of the permanent members 
should also be allowed the right to vote on all 
which it was directly 


ment measures under Chapter VII. 


substantive matters in 
involved, i.e., “to sit in judgment on its own 


case,” both during the stage of pacific scettle- 


ment and the subsequent enforcement stage. 
At the Yalta Conference the Soviet Union was 
persuaded to drop the above-mentioned extreme 
demand, with the result that the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
finally reached agreement on the voting formula 
in the Security Council, known as the Yalta 
voting formula, to be included in the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals for presentation to the San 
Francisco Corfference. China as one of the 
sponsoring Powers later subscribed to the voting 
formula which, as will be seen below, was 
almost without changes incorporated in the 


Charter as Article 27. 


4 


During the discussions at San Francisco, many 
of the small states, led by Australia’s dynamic 
External Affairs Minister, Dr. Evatt, were strong. 


ly opposed to the Yalta formula, and submitted | 
the four | 


various amendments thereto. But 
sponsoring Powers, joined by France, insisted 
that the above-mentioned voting formula was 
“essential if an international organization is to 
be created through which all peace-loving na. 
tions can effectively discharge their common 
responsibilities for the maintenance of inter. 


national peace and security.” 1 When it came 


to final voting the opposition force gav: up and | 


only two states, Colombia and Cuba, still voted 
“no” to the third paragraph of the Yalta formula 
giving the Big Five the right of veto. 


view of most of the participating states, the | 
Soviet Union certainly, and the United States 
probably, would not join in an_ international 
organization which’ did not provide for their 
right of veto on matters affecting their vital in. 
terests, for instance, the use of their armed forces 


without their consent. However, the vigorous 


opposition from Australia and other like-minded 


states did succeed in securing a reassuring state. | 


ment from one of the sponsoring Powers, the 
United States, whose representative at Com- 
mittee III/I (dealing with the structure and 
procedures of the Security Council), Senator 
Connally, pledged that “the veto would seldom, 
if ever, be exercised.s... It would be used by 
not for their own selfish 

interests of the world 


the great powers .. .. 
interests but in the 
organization.” 2 

As soon as the United Nations came into 
being, the Soviet Union, discarding the promise 
of using the veto only sparingly, resorted to it 
immediately when it found itself to be on the 
minority side, as in the Iranian case in the 
spring of 1946. Up to the end of 1954, the 
Soviet Union has used the veto 59 times out 
of €0, the other one being cast by France. 3 

In order to remedy this paralyzing situation, 
the General Assembly, almost as often as the 
Soviets casting the lonely dissenting vote, has 
session after session passed resolutions urging 
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that something be done about the veto problem. 
One way to do so, recommended the Assembly 
in 1946, was tha: the permanent members of 
Security Council should make every effort, in 
consultation with one another, to ensure that 
the use of the special voting privilege did no. 







impede the Council in reaching decisions prompt- 





ly.4 Another suggestion of a long-range na- 
ture coming from the Assembly in 1947 was 
to entrust the Interim Committee, better known 
s the “Little Assembly,” to make a study 
0 the problem of voting in the Securi y 







Council, taking into account all proposals which 
had been or might be submitted by Members of 
the United Nations. > The Assembly in 1949 
approved a report of the Interim Committee 
prepared pursuant to the 1947 resolution and 
rcommended to the members of the Security 








Council that the decisions on s3sme 35 items 





sted in the report of the Intertm Committee 
be deemed as procedural not subject to the 






yto.© While these and other similar measures 





did not produce immediate effects as indicated 





by the continued use of vetoes, a gradual build- 





ing of precedents through the practice in the 





Security Council over a pegjod of years has re- 





sulted in the limitation of the use of the veto 
They are that 
abstentions and absences of permanent members 





in two rather significant ways. 





‘or 





we not regarded as vetoes, though a strict in- 
terpretation of Article 27 (3), which speaks of 
‘he concurring votes of the permanent mem- 









bers,” would require that all permanent mem- 
bers be present and voting. Then, why should 





abstentions and absences not be regarded as 





vetoes ? 
With regard to abstention, the basic reason- 






ing is that had a certain permanent member 
intended to block an action of the Security 
Council, it could simply cast a negative vote— 
veto—to achieve that purpose. If, instead, that 
permanent member chose not to vote—abstain—, 
then chis could only mean that it did not wish 
tosee the action in question of the Council 








killed. In such a case, it would seem obvious 
that abstention should not be regarded as veto. 
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There would be many occasions when a “per- 
manent member, while not inclined to vote for 
a certain d cision, also did not want to block 
it. Thus, the practice of recourse to abstention 
not only has prevented a deadlock from arising 
due to the veto, but also facilitated the carry- 
ing out of work of the Security Council. 

Curiously enough, it was the Soviet union 
who first resorted to abstention and de@lared 
that this “action should not be regarded as veto. 
This took place as early as April of 1946 in 
connection with the Spanish question. Express- 
ing dissatisfaction over a draft resolution, the 
Soviet representative, Gromyko, said that as “my 
voting against the Australian draft resolution 
would make its adoption impossible, I abstain 
from voting.” Since then, the practice’of absten- 
tion has become well established. According to 
a survey made by the Subcommittee on the U.N, 
Charter of the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, “at least 40 substantive resolutions 
had been passed by the end of 1949 in which 
a permanent member had abstained.” And, the 
Subcommittee report continued, “no substantive 
proposal has ever been declared defeated because 
a permanent member has abstained.” 8 

As to absences of permanent members, they 
are clearly analogous to abstentions, already 
discussed above. Therefore, the practice that 
abstentions do not constitute vetoes would be 
equally applicable. However, in the cases deal- 
ing with absences, there is one different point 
that deserves some comment. Unlike its attitude 
towards absten:ions, the Soviet Union, having 
in mind the Security Council resolution of June 
27, 1950 on the Northern Korean aggression, 
protested that “the above resolution was passed 
in the absence of 2 permanent members of the 
Security Council, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and China (referring to Communist 
China), whereas under the United Nations 
Charter a decision of the Security Council on 
an important matter can only be made with 
the concurring votes of all 5 permanent mem: 
bers of the Council...... In view of the forego- 
ing it is quite clear that the said resolution of 





5 








the Securi.y Council on the Korean questi_n 
has no legal force.’9 The majority of the 
members of the Security Council and, 
the majority of the Assembly members, however, 
did not seriously consider, not to say accept, 
the Soviet conten:ion. And the Soviets them- 
selves also made no further effort in that respe-t. 
So it seems certain that the practice of absences, 
like that of abstentions, has been accepted as 
There is an additional 


later, 


not constituting vetoes. 
reason for not considering absence of a per- 
manent member as casting a veto. Article 28 
of the Charter requires the Security Council 
“ro founction continuously.” It would be con- 
trary to the purpose of this article if the absence 
of a permanent member prevented the Council 
from continuously carrying out its functions. 

Another method for the restriction on the 
use of the veto without formal amendment is 
the broadening of the scope of procedural ma - 
ters which, according to Article 27 (2), are not 
subject to the veto. Both the Charter and the 
statement of the four sponsoring powers list 
certain types of decisions as procedural. If the 
types of such procelural matters could be in- 
creased, then this would automatically decrease 
the uses of the veto. As briefly mentioned 
earlier, the General Assembly in 1949 during 
the second part of its third session recommend- 
ed, on the basis of a detailed study of iis In- 
terim Committée, first, that the specified 35 
types of decisions be deemed procedural and, 
second, that the permanent members of the 
Security Council seek agreement on additional 
types of procedural decisions. 

The carrying out of such recommendations, 
however, has to be agreed to by the Big Five 
and, even if the practice of regarding the 35 
or additional types of decisions as procedural 
were accepted, any of the permanent members 
could any time repudiate the practice and de- 
clare it no longer binding on itself, i.e., the per- 
manent member concerned. That is why a 
great many jurists, particularly from small 
states, feel that :he various schemes of modify- 


ing the uses of the veto without formal amend- 


6 


ments, including the practice of abstentions and 
absences, though helpful, are not definite and 
Accordingly, a number of 





Positive enough. 
formal amendments,.to Article 27 have been 
proposed from both official and unofficial 
sources ever since the first session of the As. 
sembly in 1946, 

These proposals of reform range from com. 




















plete elimination of the veto power to mere 





limitation on its use by means of various new 
voting combinations in the Security Council, 
The first alternative proposal, advocated by 
many of the small and middle states, is to elim. 
inate the veto and make all decisions of the 
Security Council, whether on substantive or pro- 
cedural matters, subject only to the affirmative 
votes of any seven or eight members. Dr. Jose 
Arce, former Argentine representative to the 
U.N. Assembly and one time Ambassador to 
China, is the ‘person who has been most per. 
sistent in advocating the complete abolition of 
the veto. In his book, Right Now, 10 Dr. Arce 
spelled out in details his proposal to amend 
Article 27 conserning the voting arrangement 













in tae Security Council. 

Not cnly the Sovig: Union would oppose most 
vehemently any proposal for the complete elimi- 
nation of the veto power, the United S ates and 







other pecmancnt members also would not ac 
cept such a propos. in its entirety. Even some 
of the small and middle nations would not look 







with favor upon a suggestion of such a drastic 
nature lest it should dr:ve some of the per 
manent members out of the U.N. Even with 
qualifications as those mentioned in Dr. Arce’s 
book, the proposal aiming at the comp!]-te aboli 
tion of the vero would still,/be an extreme one. 
And it is most unlikely that the review com 
ference would come out with an amendment to 








this effect: 

The second alternative is to eliminate the veto 
from the pacific settlement of disputes undef 
Chapter VI, and the admission of new membefs 
under Article 4 (2) This is a compromit 
plan, reducing the range of decisions to whith 
the veto would apply without completely abolish 
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ing it. In other words, the permanent members 
still wou'd possess the veto pqwer with regard 
to decisions involving enforcement measures, 
such as the use of armed forces of Members to 
carry out the Security Council’s orders. The 
United States seems to have favored this alter- 
native proposal. The famous Vandenberg Res- 
olution of June 11, 1948 put the Senate on 
record as favoring “voluntary agreement to re- 
move the veto from all ‘questions involving 
pacific settlements of international disputes and 
situations, and from the admission of new 
members.” 11 Secretary Dulles, testifying before 
the Senate Subcommittee on U.N. Charter on 


January 18, 1954, also mentioned this resolu- 


tion, but made no definite commitment. He © 


asked: “Should the veto power be taken away 
in respect of questions involving the pacific 
settlements of disputes, Chapter VI, and in re- 
spect of the admission of new niembers, as rec- 
ommended by Senate Resolution 239, the so- 
called Vandenberg resolution?” Then, the Sec- 
retary added, “Presumably, the United States 
would itself hesitated to go much further than 
this in now surrendering its veto power.” 12 

In connection with the abolition of the veto 
in respect of the admission of new members, 
there is the following~related question, raised 
by Senator Alexander Wiley, to the effect: “Shall 
we still seek its retention with respect to the 
matter of who should represent China in the 
United Nations?” 13 Another prominent person, 
former Senator Guy Gillette, posed the same 
question: “Are we willing to give up the veto 
in matters of admitting new Members, only to 
insist on using it in matters relating to which 
tegime shall represent a country already a 
Member?” 14 

The third alternative, a quite ingenious one, 
is to keep the veto in principle, but modify its 
applica ion by providing that the negative votes 
of more than one permanent member would be 
needed to veto a decision of the Security 
Counci]. Under this alternative plan there have 
been proposed a variety of voting combinations. 


Some, as the Philippines once proposed, would 
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like to require negative votes of three of the 
five permanent members to veto a decision. 15 
In other words, this voting formula means that 
the present requirement of majority of seven 
affirmative votes on substantive questions would 
be ‘retained, but this majority of seven votes 
need include only three, instead of five, of the 
permanent members. Other suggestions, as the 
following one from New Zealand, would have 
required negative votes of two of the Big Five 
to defeat a decision, i.e., just one more vote 
than the present voting arrangement. 


II. The Question of Representation and 
Voling in the General Assembly 


The too frequent resorf to the veto by the 
Soviets has resulted, on one hand, in the decrease 
of the use of the Security Council and, on the 
other hand, the increase of the use of the 
Since the Assembly gains 
in importance, rising to assume the main re- 


General Assembly. 


sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, as indicated by the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” Resolution of November 3, 
Does the “one 
state, one vote” principle, observed in the As- 
sembly, correspond to the political reality in 
which big and strong Member S:ates would 
inevitably undertake heavier responsibility to 
carry .out whatever recommendations the As- 
sembly might make? With a view to making 
voting right of the Members in proportion to 
the obligation they would be called upon to 
assume, some jurists have advocated a system 
of “weighted voting” to be introduced in the 
Assembly. !7 Secretary Dulles, in his statement 


1950, 16 a question has arisen: 


before the Senate, mentioned earlier, also touched 
upon this point. “If the General Assembly is 
to assume greater responsibilities,” he asked, 
“then should there not be some form of weight- 
ed voting, so that nations which are themselves 
unable to assume serious military or financial 
responsibilities cannot put those responsibilities 
on other nations? 18 

On the basis of the much-talked principle of 
sovereign equality, smal! nations are expected 
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to’ fight against the introduction of any weight- 


ed yoting sys:em in the Assembly. But, as the 
other pillar of the principle of sovereign equality, 
ie, the unanim'ty of voting, has already been 
modified by Article 18 of the Charter, it wou!d 
not come as a surprise if the “one state, one 
vote” formula would also be modifizd to a 
certain extent in some future international polit- 
ical organizations. As a matter of fact, in 
those international organizations of a financial 
or technical nature, such as the International 
Bank for. Reconstruction and Development 
(BANK) and the International Monsztary Fund 
(FUND), som: form of weighted voting has 
been in us: already for a number of years. 

However, the present article is not primarily 
concerned with the merits or demerits of the 
system of weighted voting as such, but is con- 
fined to the presentation with brief commen:s 
of various formulas for weighted voting that 
have been proposed for use in the General As- 
sembly. 

First, there is the Clark-Sohn plan. Mr. Gren- 
ville’Clark is a prominent lawyer in Dublin, 
New Hampshire, who was for many years as- 
sociated with former Secretary of State Elihu 
Root. Dr. Louis Sohn is a frofessor of inter- 
national law at Harvard University Law School. 
Their joint proposals for revision of the Char- 
ter, 19 appearing in July 1953, are so far the most 
comprehens:ve and detailed one. With regard 
to representation and voting in the Assembly, 
the weigh ed voting plan they proposed contains 
the following five main points: 

1. The Assembly shall consist of two kinds 
of par.icipants from th: member Nations: 
(1) Representatives, and (2) Delegates. The 
Delegates shall have the right to participate 
in the discussions, but not the right to vote. 

2.. Each member Nation shall have one 
Representative for each 5,000,000 of popula- 
‘tion, or major fraction thereof, provided (a) 
that n>» member Nation shall have more than 
30 Representatives; (b) that any member 
Nation with a population of 100,900 or less 
shall have a Delegate. In case of increases 


in population, means shall be devised tg 
ensure that the number of Representatives 
shall not exceed 400. 

3. Pending the result of the first wiurld 
census to determine the number of Repre. 
sentatives and Delegates each of the member 
Nations shall be entitled to have, the Clark. 
Sohn plan suggested that there shall be 382 
Representatives and 3 Delegates. (It should 
be remembered that the Clark-Sohn plan 
advocates universal membershi> for the U.N, 
So the world organization, under their plan, 
shall include not only those states whose ap. 
plication for admission has been vetoed by the 
Soviets, such as Italy, Japan, Portugal, etc., but 
also those who have not applied, such as Ger. 
many and Spain, even, including the three tiny 
principalities: Liechtenstein, Monace and San 
Marino.) 

Under the Clark-Sohn plan, China, India, the 


Soviet Union and the United States shall have | 


the largest number of Representatives. Each 
is entitled to send 30 Representatives. The next 
shall be the United Kingdom, with 25 Repre. 
s2ntatives; France, 19; Japan, 17; Indonesia and 
Pakistan, each 15; Germany, 14; exc, 20 

4. With regard io the method of voting, 
the Clark-Sohn plan suggests that decisions 
on important questions shall be made by a 
majority of all the Representatives then in 
office, whether or not present or voting. 
This is different from the present voting 
arrangemens as provided in Article 18 (2), 
requiring, for important questions, a two. 
thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. In respect to other questions, mean: 
ing the less important ones, the Clark-Soin 
plan provides for simple majority of the Rep- 
resentstives present and voting. This: is 

similar to the provision in Article 18 (3) of 

the present Charter. 

5. In voting, the Representatives, accord- 
ing to Clark and Sohn, shall vote as indiyi- 
duals, and cach shall have one vote, 2! 

In cormmenting on the Clark-Sohn weighted 
voting formula, the first thing that. should be 
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immediately pointed out is that the’ voting 
formula is based solely on population, wi:hout 
uking into consideration other factors, such as 
national income, economic resources, trade, lit- 
gacy, etc. The formula thus would give some 
Asiatic countries, like China, India, Japan, In- 
dones'a, and Pakistan dominant posi.ions in the 
Assembly, a prospect which most of the Latin 
American and Western European countries surely 
would not like to see materialized, 

Secondly, a deliberative body with nearly 400 
Representatives is certainly an unwieldy one. 
Although under the present Charter each Member 
is entitled to send five representatives and five 


alternates, yet only one representative from each . 


delegation speaks and wetes in the committee 
wom. Now, under the Clark-Sohn formula, 
there could be 400 speakers, for instance, in 
the general debate, which, according to the 
present .practice whereby each working day has 
two sessions and each session has three to four 
speakers, would take almost 30 days to com- 
plete. This would leave very little time for 
the Assembly to take up rzal business in the 
conduct of which, it should be remembered, all 
of the 400 Representatives would be entitled to 
speak. 

Thirdly, the suggestion that Representatives 
shall vote as individuals and “shall receive their 
mandate directly from the peoples of the re- 
spective nations” 22 represents the idea of world 
federalists, or the dream of world of superna- 
tional governments. Under the present circum- 
stances, however, such a tod illusory plan would 
not be welcomed by most of the countries, in- 
cluding the Great Powers, like the United 
States, and therefore highly impracticable. 

Let us turn to the second plan of weighted 
voting, that of the Atlantic Union movement. 
It proposes a tw2-house legislature ‘somewhat 
similar to the two chambers. of the U;S.~ Con- 
gress. The lower house, like the House of 
Representatives, would be “based completely on 
population,” 23 as one of the movement’s adyo- 
cates, Mr. Clarence Streit, has saij in in his 
book, Union Now. According to h:s formula, 
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every million inhabitants. in a member. state 
would be allotted one representative in the lower 
House. In other words, the principle of equality 
of mzn, not the principle of the equality: of 
statzs, would govern the composition. of .the 
lower House. 

The upper House, like the Senate, would .be 
based, in the main, on the principle of equality 
of states with slight variations. Each. self-gov- 
erning nation with less than 25 million in- 
habitants, as proposed in Union Now, would 
be given 2 senators, with 2 additional. senaiors 
for every population increment of 25 million 
up to 100 million. Under this plan, an equit- 
able balance would be achieved, with small 
states commanding .a majority in the. lower 
House aad large states, in the upper. House. 
And no member state could o:cupy a dominat- 
ing position in either of the Houses. 

Like the Clark-Sohn plan, representatives and 

senators in the two Houses, being responsible 
to the peoples rather than to their respective 
governments, would vote as individuals. 
+ With regard to voting, the Atlantic Union 
movement, while formulating no definite. plan, 
suggests that a two-thirds or even three-fourths 
vote in both of the Houses of the Union legis!a- 
ture would be required on questions of particu- 
lar concern to its constituent peoples. This 
would certainly, according to the’ movement’s 
advocates, ‘affori protection to minority in- 
terests. 24 

In commenting on the above-mentioned plan 
of the Atlantic Union movement, it suffices to 
point our that while the repres:ntation system, 
which pays due regard to the interests of both 
the large and small states, is more realistic and 
fair than the Clark-Sohn formula, the Atlantic 
Union plan is likewise somehow based on the 
concept of a supernational government inasmuch 
as the representatives and senators in the Union 
legislature arc to represeat the -peoples rather 
than the governments. The criticism cited above 
on: the Clark-Sohn plan as being impracticable 
also applies in this case. 

The third proposed plan concerning the repre- 
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sentation in the assembly of a world ‘organ‘za- 
tion comes from the Committee to Frame a 
World Constitution in Chicago which published 
in 19 8 a “Preliminary Draft of a World Con- 
stitution.” 25 

Unlike the other plans mentioned above, this 
draft World Constitution adopts a regional ap- 
proach in electing, on the basis of a weighted 
voting system, delegates of the Federal Conven- 
tion, some sort of a world assembly, with one 
delegate: for each million of popu!ation or major 
fraction thereof. In the Federal 
there would be 9 groups or regions: 2 ' 

1. Europa—the ‘continent of Europe and 


Convention, 


its islands outside the Russian area, together 
with the United Kingdom if the latter so 
decides; 

2.° Atlantis—the United States of America, 
with the United Kingdom if the latter so 
decides, and such kindred communities of 
British, or Franco-British, or Dutch-British, 
or Irish civilization as decide to associate; 

3, -Eurasta—Russia, European and Asiatic, 
with such’ East-Baltic or Slavic or South! 
Danubian nations as associate with Russia; 

4. Afrasta-—the Near and Middle 
with the states of North Africa, and Pakistan 


East, 


if the latter so decides; 

5.  aAfrica—south of the Sahara, with or 
without the South African Union as the latter 
may decide; 

6. India—India, with Pakistan if the latter 
so decides; ¢ 

7. Asia Major—China, Korea, Japan, with 
the associate archipelagoes of the North- and 
Mid-Pacific; 

8. Austrasia—Indochina and _ Indonesia, 

with Pakistan if the latter so decides, and 

with other Mid- and South-Pacific lands and 

islands as decide to associate; 
9. Columbia—the Western 

south of the United States. 

These 9 regions, organized as 9 electora! col- 
leges, would have the task of nominating and 
electing a President of the World Republic and 
the members of the World Council. The latter 


Hemisphere 


10 


would be made up of 9 members from each re. 
gion with 18 additional members elected, re. 
gardless of origin. Thus, “the total member. 
ship of the World Council shall be.. 
A close study of the relevant proyj. 


- Ninety. 
nine.”’ 27 
sions. would show that the representation in the 
World Council seems to be in favor of the coun. 
tries of the Western World. Dr. Francis 0, 
Wilcox rightly pointed out that “some of these 
regions would have a greater represen‘ation in 


proportion to popula ion than others. Thus Asia 
Major (China, Japan, Korea), with about 25 per 
cent of the world’s population, would receive |} 
percent of the total representation, while Co. 
lumbia (La in America) would have the same 
number of representativés wi.h only 7 percent 


of the popuation. The three regions of the 
Western World — Europe, Atlantis and Colum- 
bia — with about a fifth of the world’s popula. 
tion, would be given one-third of the representa. 
tion.” 28 3 

Apart from the fact that any proposal based 
on the idea of world government would not be 
practicable and feasible now or for some time 
to come, there are no concret facts to date 
which would lead one to assume that states are 
ready and willing to pool their voting power 
with their neighboring countries on a regional 
“Proximity does not necessarily result 
Further. 


basis. 
in campatibility between states.” 29 
mor’, judged from what has been said in the 
preceding paragraph, the Asiatic states most 
likely would not look with favor upon a plan 
which, in their opinion, did not give sufficient 
weight to their claims just as the Western states 
would not be pleased with the Clark-Soha 
plan. 

Containing those points in the above-men- 
tioned plans that protect equally. the interests 
of both the Great Powers and small states, yet 
avoiding the extreme approach of making the 
representatives responsible to the people instead 
of their governments, the Dulles plan, as pro- 
posed in his book, War or Peace, 30 is by fat 
the most fair, realistic and practicable one 
Like the Altantic Union or the Federal Union 
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movements, the Dulles plan envisions two dif: 
frent voting procedures, patterned on the two 
houses of the U.S. Congress. But the Dulles plan 
js mu-h simpler and could be carried out within 
the existing U.N. framework, without major al- 
trations of the present machinery and structure. 

Mr. Dulles wrote that he “would not abolish 
...an Assembly vote which, like that of our 
§enate, reflects the sovereign equality of all ma- 
tions and gives them all an equal. vote.” .But 
he added that “there might be introduced, in 
addition, a system of ‘weighted’ voting so that 


‘th: resulc. would indicate, roughly, a verdict in’ 


terms also of ability to play. a part in world 
affairs.” 31 

Mr. Dulles did not mention on. what facter 
or factors his “‘weighted’”’ voting system would 
be based. Judged from the following query in 
his recent statement before the Senate, already 
quoted above, that “Should there be, in some 
matters, a combination vote whereby affirma- 
live action requires both a majority. of all the 
members ... and also a majority vote, on some 
weighted basis, which takes into account ‘popula- 
tion, resources, and so forth,” it appears obvious 
that the Dulles plan would no: be solely based 
on population, as in the case of the Clark-Sohn 
formula. 
- How would the Culles “dual voting system” 
operate in practice? The first thing :hat must 
be pointe] ou: is.that it does not require the 
creation of a sz:cond House or Assembly as does 
the Atlantic Union flan, nor even need the 
election of additional representatives of member 
states. All that is required is simply to count 
twice each vote in the General Assembly; ‘the 
first tim: according to the formula of one Mem- 
ber-one vote; and the second tally, on the basis 
of the weighted voting system with Grea: Pow- 
fs casting more votes.. To give an hypothet- 
ical example on the basis of the present mem- 
bership of 60 states, 31 votes in the first tally 
would be required to obtain the necessary maj- 
ority. If the total votes in the weighted vot- 
ing procedure woul bz, say, 200, then in the 


second tally 101 votes would be needed. These 
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101 votes. might or might :not/include the vores 
of all the Great Powers (meaning. no Great 
Power ve 0), but the necessary number of votes, 
ise., 1 4b votes, surely could not be: obtained: it 
all or most of the Great’ Powers were. not i2 
favor (meaning no bloc of small states able to 
force upon the Assemb‘y a ceriain resolution). 

It is feared that smalb'states would not accept 
such a dual voting system lest it should’ reduce 
their voting strength ‘in’ the Assembly. But ‘if 
the ‘right of veto of the Great’ Powers in the 
Security Council is to be restricted, then it 
woul! be only fair ‘o reduce: the voting * power 
of the small states in the General Assembly 
which is out of proportion to their actual streng:h, 
in population, national wealth, trade, military 
strengh, etc. 


Ill. Issue of Dependent Territories 


Chapters XI, XII and XIII of the Charter 
combined can be succinctly described as an in- 
ternational charter for the administrat on. and 
supervision of colonies, for they, -for the. first 
time ia the history of international relations, es- 
ablished the fundainental principle of accoun- 
tability,.se: forth the basic objectives, and pro- 
vided the supervisory machinery for the attain- 
ment of these objectives. Separately, Chapter 
XI deals with those colonies not placed under 
the trusteeship system..* In. this connection, the 
drafters of the Charter coined a ‘new term, “non- 
self-governing territories.” The only dsfinite ob- 
liga ion the colonial Powers. uaderteke with re- 
gard to those territories is, apart from ‘pledg ng 
themselves to “recognize the interests ‘of the 
inhabitants” thereof. as “paramount,” to “trans- 
mit regularly to the Secretary-General for in- 
formation purpose ... statistical and other in- 
formation of: a technical nature relating: to eco- 
nomic, social and:edu-ational conditions in the 
ierritories.” ‘Lhis is the famous clause of Article 
73 (ce): 4 
Chapter XII concerns iiself with the scope 
and objectives of the trusteeship systzm and the 
pro-edures of plact-g colonies under the system, 
while Chapter XIII describes .the composition, - 


ql 





powers and functions of the supervisory organs 
of the irusteeship system, namely, the General 
Assembly and the Trusteeship Council, and the 
means for carrying out the supervisory functions. 

Such being what the conferees of the San 
Franaisco Conference put into the Charter ten 
years ago, the practice of the U.N. in handling 
the issue of dependent territorics, including both 
the non-self-governing and trust territories, has, 
however, departed considerably from the mean- 
ing initially intended for these three chapters 
by the some conferees. 

There are two significant development which 
have become apparent through the interpretation 
of the Charter and which merit some words of 
explanation. 

The first one, which concerns Chapter XI, is 
the expansion of the power of the U.N. over 
the non-self- governing territories. While Article 
73 (e) asks the colonial Powers to transmit to 
the Secretary-General information only relating 
to economic, social and educational conditions 
without providing machinery for handling such 
information transmitted, the Assembly has re- 
peatedly invited: the Powers to send political in- 
formation as well. 32 Recently, the Assembly, 
going one step further, decided that it was with- 
in its competence to determine when and wheth- 
er a certain non-self-governing territory had 
become self-governing so that the Power admin- 
istering the said territory would be no longer 
required to transmit information thereon. 33. As 
to machinery, the Assembly has since 1946 es- 
tablished no less than three committees one 
after another to undertake the task of examin- 
ing and studying the information transmitted 
under Article 73 (e), not to say the other com- 
mittees created for performing a special task, 
such as the Committee on Factors. 34 

The most eloquent evidence of the growih of 
the Assembly’s power in this respect can be 
seen frorn the constant changes of the title of 
the organ established for examining the informa- 
tion transmitted. When the organ was firs: 
formed in 1946, it was called the 4d Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Transmission of Information under 


12 


Article 73 (e) of the Charter.35 In 1947, its 
existence was extended, but under a new title, 
the Special Committe: on Information Trans. 
mitted under Article 73 (e) of the Charter, a 
title which was retained for five-years.35 Ip 
1952 the Assembly decided to. give the com. 
mittee a new title, the Committee on Informa. 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 37 thus 
dropping the qualified word “Spec’al.” This 
fact, together with the repeated renewal of the 
term of the organ, clearly indicate that the 
Committee on Information has now tended to 


‘become a regular and permanent one. 


The second one, which involves Chapters XII 
and XIII, is the expanding of the Assembly's 
role in matters concerning the trusteeship sys. 
tem. The increasing of the Assembly’s voice over 
the supervision of the administration of trust 
territories initially resulted from its dissatisfae. 
tion with the inability or slowness of the Trus- 
teeship Council in reaching. decisions on ac. 
count of, among other things, the balanezd 
membership of the Council; this very fact in 
turn lowers further the prestige and reduces the 
usefulness of the Council. To cite a few ex. 
amples, three consecutive Assembly resolutions 
passed from 1949 to 1952 were ,all addressed 
directly to the administering Powers that cor- 
poral punishment be abolished; 38 a 1952 As. 
sembly resolution established a committee of 
its own to study the question of administration 
unions; 39 and the Fourth Committee of the As- 
sembly repeatedly granted oral hearings to peti 
tioners from some African trust territories to 
appear before the committee. 40 

It seems that all these matters, according to 
the original intention of the Charter drafters; 
would have to be handled by the Trusteeship 
Council in the first place. But the practice of 
the Assembly, as indicated by a few of the ex 
amples cited above, has been to by-pass the 
Trusteeship Council. 

In the light of these developments, a number 
of proposals with different purposes in mind 
have been suggested from various circles. On 
the part of the non-colonial states, they would 
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like to see the Charter, especially the chapter 
dealing with the non-self-governing territories, 
so amended as to (1) establish a definite obliga- 
tion requiring the Powers administering such ter- 
fitories to transmit to the U.N. information of a 
political na ure as well, in addition to economic, 
social, and educational information; and (2) make 
the present Committee on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories a permanently-established organ under 
the Assembly. As to the nature and composition 
of that organ, there is a variety of suggestions. 
Some would be contented with maintaining the 
existing composition of a balanced membership 
empowered to make only recommenda‘ion of a 
general nature without touching upon any specif- 
i¢ territory. Others would like to see the 
membership of non-colonial s ates in the com- 
mittee increased in order to more accurately re- 
flect the presence of a great majority of non- 
colonical member states in the General As- 
sembly. who think it 
desirable to establish a single organ to handle 


There are still others 
both non-self-governing and trust tergitories, a 
change which would also involve drastic altera- 
tions of the chapter dealing with the Tuiustee- 
ship Council. 

With regard to the trusteeship system, the 
chief concern of many of the non-colonicai states, 
since the approval of the eight trusteeship agree- 
ments in 1946, has been the absence of a time- 
limit for the duration of those agreements, 
They would naturally insist that, in the amend- 
ed Charter, there should be inserted an ar icle 
providing for an automatic review of any trus- 
teeship agreements after a certain period of 
time, say, ten years. Regarding the composi- 
tion and membership of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, many of the non-colonial states would. like 
to give the Assembly greater voice in the elec- 
tion and selection of the members of the Coun- 
cil, Indeed, one proposal coming from two 
distinguished jurists in an administering Power 
would give the Assembly the right of electing 
all the members of the Trusteeship Council 
and also removing the entire membérship of the 
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On the part of the colonial Powers, they 
would be happy if the present provisions of the 
Charter dealing with depen !ent territories could 
be kept intact if a review conference should be 
held. They know that the chances to amend 
the Charter in such a way as to weaken the 
supervisory power of the U.N. over the admin- 
istration cf such territories would be very slim 
in a conference an overwhelming majority of 
whose participants would be non-colonial states. 
But there is one ‘point on which the adminis- 
tering Powers would want to see some clarifica- 
tion from an amended Charter. That is the 
relationship, or to put in another way, th: chain 
of command and authority, between the General 
Assembly on the one hand and the Trusteeship 
Council on the other hand. Does the Trustee- 
ship Council, being a principal organ, enjoy its 
own status and functions, free from undue in- 
terference by the Assembly? Is the Council 
merely a “rubber stamp” of the Assembly? 
Evidently, the administering -Powers contend, 
the Truste:ship Council cannot be at the same 
time both a principal organ and a “rubber 
stamp” of the Assembly. Any proposal to furth- 
er increas: tht Assemby’s supremacy over the 
Trusteeship Council surely would be vigorously 
opposed by the administering states. 42 © 


IV. The Membership Issue 


Next to the veto controversy, the admission 
of new Members is the most-talked-about sub- 
ject whenever the question of a Charter review 
is mentioned. As said above, these two issues 
are closely linked with one another. However, 
it must be also pointed out that the effect of 
the veto on the admission of new Memberts is 
only one phase of the whole question of mem- 
bership of the U.N. 

Fifty states signed the Francisco Chatter on 
June 26, 1945, and Poland signed on October 
15 of the same year, thus becoming original 
Members of the U.N. (Two of hem, Byelo- 
russia and the Ukraine, being constituent re- 
publics of the U.S.S.R, cannot be regarded as 
“states” in the strict sense of that term in in- 
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ternational law. The granting of seats, to these 
two “constituent republics” was,among the con- 
cessions given to the Soviets at the Yalta Con- 
ference.) In the ten years’ reriod since the 
signing of the Charter, there have been 30 ap- 
plicants for admission. Only 9 of them were 
admitted: Afghanistan, Iceland, Thailand, Swe- 
den, Yemen, Pakistan, Burma, Israel, and In- 
donesia. Among those states whose applications 
have not been accepted, 14 were blocked by a 
Soviet veto (Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, Italy, 
Austria, Finland, Ceylon, Korea, Nepal, Libya, 
Cambodia, Japan, Vie nain and Laos), and 5 
were unable to obtain the necessary majority in 
the Security Council for favorable recommenda- 
tion (Albania, Mongolia, Hungary, Rumania, 
For applications from two other 
Communist “states,” i.e., North Korea and 
Vietminh of Ho Chi Minh, the majority of the 
Security Council regarded their applications as 
not valid and refused to consider them. 

There are also several states which have not 
formally applied for admission into the U.N., 
among whom are the Federal Republic of West 
Germany, Spain*, Switzerland, Bhutan, and the 


and Bulgaria). 


three tiny principalities, San Marino, Monaco 
and Liechzenstein. So, of the total number of 
abcut 90 states in the world, only 60 of them, i.e., 
less than two-thirds, are now in the U.N. What 
should and could the review conference do to 
break up this situation of stalemate? 

Among the plans proposed to deal with the 
issue of membershi:, or, particularly, that of 
admission of new Members, the one plan that 
should be mentioned frst 1s the proposal for 
making membership of the U.N. universal effec- 
tuated by autoinati admission of all states wishing 
to join the world organization. As few publicists 
who advocate the principle of universality go 
even further in maintaining that the world or- 
ganization should compel any unwilling states 
to join in it, needless to say, under the present 
circumstances, the U.N., not a_ super-govern- 
ment, should not and could not compel any 
sovereign state to act against its wishes in such 


an important matter. 
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As the records of the San Francisco Conferenge 
show, the principle of univer. ality was delibey. 
ately rejected by the Conference as it had been 
similarly treated by the League Assembly 25 
years earlier, Cn both cccasions, the proposal 
for universal membership was. put forward by 
the Latin American nations, but the majority 
of the conferees were of the opinion, as ably 
summarized by a French statement before the 
San Francisco Conferenc:,-that conditions of 
membership should be such as to “ensure a 
community of political principles and an ideal 
shared in commoa among those who are already 
Members and any new Members of the Organiza. 
tion,” 43 aad refused to.accept the principle of 
universality as desirable at least for the present, 


Even if the principle of universality were 
adopted, it would still have :cquired the Genezal 
Assembly or the Security C-uncil or both to 
pass judgment on whether the applicant, for 
instance, was a state or not. So some provi: 
sion stipulating the procedure whereby new 
Member states could be admitted would be neces. 
sary in any case. 

The present arrangement under which “the 
admission of any ... state to membership in the 
United Nat’ons will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the recommenda. 
tion of the Security Council (Article 4, par. 
agraph 2) has been the target of much sev°re 


criticism. 


The most frequently proposed amendment to 
the admission procedure has been’ mentioned 


earlier in :he present article in connection with 
the issue of veto, namely, the emimination of 
the use of veto in the admission of Members. 

Another proposal, favored by most of the 
small states, would have the U.N,, following 
the procedure of the League as indicated ip 
Article 1 (2), of its Covenant, give the Gencral 
Assembly the sole and exclusiye power for the 
admission 0 new Members to be effected bya 
vote of two-thirds of the Assembly members 


| eae ncnemmen een ema 


*Ecitor’s note: Spain has recently applied for admission, | 
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Under this proposal, the, Security Counci] would 
have nothing to do with the admission of Memi 


bers. 


cause the admission of Members is primarily an 


The reason for this proposal is that, be- 


organizational matter not related to the ques- 
tion of peace and security, the proper organ to 
handle this matter, therefore, should be the 
Thos: who 
disagree with this reasoning, however, would 


Assembly, not the Security Council: 


point out that to determine whether ‘an appli- 
cant is a peace-loving nation, as stipulated in 


Article 4 (1), would necessarily require some 
appraisal of the applicant’s past international 
behavior and its possible future contribution to 
the maintenance of international peace, a task 
tightly belonging to the Security Council. 

An alternative suggestion has been made that, 
while keeping intact the present arrangement 
as provided in Article 4, the amended Char-er 
should empower the Assembly to create a new 
category of members, called associate members, 
who would be entitled to participate in the 
debate, without the righ: of vote, in the As- 
While the status of 


associate members exists in the regional com- 


sembly and its committes. 


missions of the Economic and Soc.al Council 
and also in some of the specialized agencies, 
such as the United Nations Educational,. Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, it is doubrful, 
as one expert on U.N. affairs recently . wrote, 
that the potential recipients would show “enthu- 
siasm for a half-way measure which might 
have the effect of reducing the pressures for fav- 
otable action on their applications for acceptance 
as full members of the organization.” 44 

Another suggestion, of a slightly different 
nature, would have the U.N. adopted an in- 
genious procedure with regard to the admission 
of new members which had been used by the 
League Assembly with good result, namely ad- 
mission by invitation. 

When a certain state, for one reason or an- 
other, did not want to submit to the routine 
procedure for admission, inc'uding a detailed in- 
vestigation by a committee of the Assembly, 
yet if the League become convinced that the 
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eatrance of that sjate.into the League. would 
be highly desirable for the prestige and  effici- 
ency of the .warld organization, the League As- 
sembly usually resorted to the device of inyit- 
ing that state to become a member: without ‘sub- 
jecting it to .he regular,:and somstime embar- 
rassing procedure of scrutiny. The League As- 
sembly applied this procedure of admission by 
invitation in the cases of Mexico, Turkey and 
Egypt. 45 The U.N,, it is suggested, may prof- 
itab.y employ the same device to secure the 
entrance into the world organization of some 
states, like Switzerland, who have hesitated to 
apply for membership owing to their unwill- 
ingness to subject themselves to all the politi- 
cally-inspired investigations inherent in the ad- 
mssian procedure. ‘ 
This suggested procedure of admission by in- 
vitation, however, has not impressed, nor has 
been looked upon with favor by those familiar 
with the U.N, practice. In the first place, it 


.seems highly undesirable to create a privileged 


class of new Members, those who come to: the 
U.N. by invitation, not through the usual pro- 
cedure of ap lication. In the second place, the 
situation facing the League and the U.N. con- 
While 
there were several great and a number of small 
states outside of the League wh'ch was, there- 
fore, very much in need of some more mem- 
bers to restore its shaken prestige, almost all 


cerning membership is quite different. 


states, with the possible exception of Switzer- 
land, that are still outside of the U.N. want to 
get in and, to use the words cf Seéretary Dulles 
at he recent tenth anniversary meeting of the 
U.N , “here is a long —too long — waiting list 
of qualified nations which want to become mem- 
bers.” 46 So the problem today with the U.N. 
membership is not to beg more states to join, 


because they would be only too happy to come, 


but to devise means whereby their admission to ‘ 


the U.N. could be expedited. 
In the forthcoming review conference, there 


‘ surely would be some other issues raised for 


discussion, such as the domestic jurisdiction 
clause, the powers and functions of Secretary- 
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the organizing of an _ internatioxal 
U.N. But the above- 
mentioned four issues would probably remain 


General, 
armed force under. the 


the most important and controversial ones. It 
is urgently hoped that the various government 


offices and civic bodies concerned with U.N. 


affairs will give careful attention to, and make 
an ex’ensive study of these and other issues so 
that an intelligent, sound and constructive policy 
could be reached for the guidance of our delega- 


tion to the conference. 
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ne of the economic ills of the postwar 
world is the great disparity of levels of 
gwonomic development existing in the. various 


parts of the world. This fact among other things 


counts for the widespread political. and social 
wrest which constitutes a grave. threat to in- 
It is, with this 
in view that the United Nations, under Article 


wmational peace and security. 


§5.of its Charter, is pledged to promote higher 


sandard of living, full employment and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and devel- 
opment.” 

The General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council, in the light of their obligations 
under the Charter, caused in 1949 a fund to be 


}constituted for an expanded program of techni- 


cal assistance to the under-developed areas which 
should be drawn upon not only by, the United 
Nations but by. some of its Specialized Agencies: 
the International Labor Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
thé World Health Organization, and later, the 
World Meteorological Organization and the In- 
Union. The 
purpose of the program is to help the under- 


tational . Telecommunications 


eped countries to strengthen their national 
conomy through the development of their. in- 
Stries and agriculture with a view to promot- 
gtheir economic and political independence and 


to.ensure the attainment, of higher levels. of 


onomic and social welfare for their peoples. 
vAlk governments which are members of the 
WN or its Specialized Agencies. have been in- 
ited to participate in the program. On ‘the 
¢ hand, the participating governments, by 


ans.of their contributions, make available to 
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UN Technical Assistance in China 


By Wang Chih-chen 


the Organizations. qualified experts for.work.;in 
o-her countries and . contribute facilities «for 
technical. fellowships and training courses.; On 
the other hand, the governments of under-devel- 
oped countries may ap: ly to the United Na:ions 
and the Specializ-d Agencies. to. receive  assis- 
tance by means of these experts and: facilities. 
To finance the program, all, the — participating 
governments are invited to make voluntary con- 
tributions, to a Special Account separate from 
the general budget of the UN and ofthe Spec- 
ialized Agencies. 

The United Nations Technical: Assistance Ad- 
ministration ((UNTFAA) was established. as: a 
department of the UN Secretariat to administer 
the technical assistance program of the United 
Nations. The participating Organizations. handle 
programs of theirown. TT ensure mutual co- 
operation between the UN and these Organiza- 
tions, a Technical Assistance Board (TAB), con- 
sisting of an Executive Chairman and ‘the Exeecu- 
tive heads or their representatives of the. partici- 
pating Organizations. was created. The Board re- 
views programs, approves projects, allocates:funds 
and arranges for necessary joint action’ between 
participating Organizations. The general supervi- 
sion of the program is exercised by. a third organ 
—the Technical Assistance Committee: (TAC), 
consisting of representatives of the. governments 
which are members of ‘the Economic: and Social 
Council, 

All projects. which contribute.to the economic 
and social development of under-developed:coun- 
tries. are eligible for technical assistance. |The 
technical assistance services include expert advice, 
fellowships and. scholarships,. scientific and in- 
dustrial research, training of. local technicians and 
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officials through the establishment of training 
centers and seminars, dissemination of technical 
information and equipment and supplies related 
to such projects. 

The most. usual type of technical assistance 
is expert advice and assistance. Experts may 
by requested to advise and assist in general or 
specific fields; they may train “local personnel; 
in some instances they act as government em- 
ployees; and elsewhere they exercise executive 
functions. They may be regular staff members 
of the Organizations, or more often, are specially 


recruited throughout the world for the assign- | 


ment. The United Nations or the Organizations 
normally pay the expenses such as ths salary 
of experts and their travel to their place of work. 
The recipient countries pay the local expenses 
such as living costs and transport. 

Fellowships are awarded to enable eligible 
governments to send suitable qualified senior 
personnel to countries where appropriate facilities 
exist for observation, higher training or advanced 
study of a kind which would advance the gov- 
ernment program for economic and social de- 
velopment or public administration on the 
return home of the fellowship holder. Scholar- 
ships, ds distinct from fellowships, are awarded 
to promising junior technical personnel to study 
abroad in technical training institutes or univer- 
sities which can provide appropriate training 
in those fields in need of development in his 
own country. Candidates for fellowships and 
scholarships are nominated by their governments 
and submitted to the UN or the Organizations 
for consideration. All expenses for fellowships 
and scholarships are provided by the UN or the 
organizations. 

The UN technical assistance program has 
been operated in China on a modest scale, es- 
pecially as compared with similar programs un- 
der the United States Aid. Nevertheless, the 
Chinese Government attaches great importance 
to this program. This is because we are now 
concentrating every effort on the reconstruc- 
tion of Taiwan and we have much to learn in 
the ficld of technical assistance. The Chinese 
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Government, for its part, has done its best gu trai 
give full support to, and to work in close oi sg 
operation with, the United Nations and the Oy. ool 
ganizations to ensure the successful implemen VY 
tation of the program. ‘TB fron 
In the course of the last few years, there asii 
was a steady increase of technical assistanesl wit! 
and the results are encouraging. The annie 
project costs have been raised from US$136,543,9 heal 
00 in 1952 to an estimated figure of US§235 i nd 
000.00 in 1958. The experts and _ techniciangy kong 
sent here by the UN and the Organization Chin 
played an important part in our task of ecg matic 
nomic reconstruction. Many projects have | E 
completed or put into operation. From [9sjpand 
to 1955, twenty-five experienced experts 
successively to Taiwan to provide technical 
sistance on such a variety of fields as iron j 
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steel casting, handicraft, petroleum  geologm In 
micropaleontology, aluminum alloy,’ autom rio 
repair and maintenance, audio-visual educat dl 
meteorology, malaria control, nursing educatiogpUnite 


prevention of trachoma and tuberculosis, etejwas 
More experts are requested under the 1956 mo 
gram. Their tenure of service ranges from th 
months to several years depending on the nee@lcono 
in each specific case. Working stations: 
these experts are now scattered throughout ¢ Se 
island. ; iB Taiwa 
The number of fellowships and _ scholarshi fi 
awarded under the UN program in the pi The p 
few years totalled no less than one hundred a@ment 
fifty. Those persons, who are benefitted }Comm 
valua le experience and new technique I 
completing their observation or study abr 
are better able to render service to the count 
Some of them were granted as part of a 
ect comprising other forms of technical 
tance; some were awarded on an indivi 
basis as being specially justified in terms 
the economic development of Taiwan. 
fields of study of these fellowships and scho 
ships are too numerous to be enumerated 1! 
They cover such widely different topics 
electro-metallurgy, water control, tariff 
customs, housing, child welfare, vocati 
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best tg 
lose ep. sugar technology, fertilizer manufacture, meteor- 


the Og dogy and many others. 

We are not only receiveng technical assistance 
fom the UN, but also offering our technical 
, ther assistance through the Organizations to coun- 
Sistance wieS OF territories in Asia and the Pacific, 
annul Qualified Chinese experts on entomology, public 
36,543. health and nursing education, malaria control 
1$$23 ind sericulture have been sent to Ceylon, Hong- 
vniciang tong, Borneo and Afghanistan. Besides, the 
ization Chinese Government has also sent experts to 
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>lemen. 


ytious training centers and seminars sponsored 
ECAFE or other Organizations to exchange 
nm } d share knowledge and skill with experts of 
wher countries. A regional seminar on nursing 
education, the first of its kind in the Pacific area, 
was held in Taipei in November, 1953. 

In order to ensure better coordination between 














tious government organs and to effectively 
dle UN technical assistance, the “Committee on 
nited Nations Technical Assistance” (CUNTA) 
was set up under the Executive Yuan. This 
Committee consists of nine members designated 
the Ministries of Interior, Foreign Affairs, 
‘Economic Affairs, Communications, Finance, 

ions fom Education, the Council for United States Aid, 
nout th@ithe Secretariat of the Executive Yuan and the 
}§ Taiwan Provincial Government with the mem- 
ylarshipfber from the Foreign Ministry as chairman. 
he The projects formulated by the various govern- 


waining, medical social work, harbor pollution, 


for the year for transmission to the United Na-* 
tions. The items in the program-request are 
listed in accordance with agreed order of priority. 
Special attention is avoid any duplicity with the 
program under U.S. Aid. The Committee also ex- 
amines the applications of the candidates for 
fellowships and scholarships selected and nom- 
inated by the government organs. It keeps in 
close contact with the government organs and 
the UN authorities through the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the Chinese Permanent Del- 
egation at New York. 

The UN Technical Assistance program -had 
made notable and satisfactory progress here in 
Taiwan. Yet,“while credit should be given to 
the results thus far achieved, we must admit 
the inadequacy of UN technical assistance given 
to China. Taiwan today is assuming greater 
importance not only as the seat of government of 
the Republic of China, but also as the outpost 
bastion of the free world against imminent 
Communist aggression. It must be made strong, 
both militarily and economically. To this -end, 
much more assistance is well deserved and ur- 
gently needed. It is, therefore, our fervent hope 
that the Chinese people and our foreign friends 
will realize the significance of this program and 
give their full support to the Chinese Govern- 
ment in its efforts to obtain more technical as- 
sistance from the United Nations not merely 


dred pment organs are first to be submitted to the for the good of Free China but also in the in- 
itted Committee which will consider and approve them terests of the free world. 

se aftgwith necessary adjustments, and integrate them 
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The 4-H Movement in Taiwan 


By Ching-vao Chen 


or centuries, the peasant: masses in China 
IF have been neglected and left in poverty 
and ignorance. Depending on their own labor 
for livelihood, they were simple in thought and 
living. With rare exceptions, they always stuck 
to the place where their forefathers had lived 
and they always worked on the farm. where 
their ancestral tombs lay. Bumper crops and 
lean years had more significance for them than 
political upheavals and changes ef government. 
Contented with their lot, they were always an- 
Such be- 
ing the case, there is no wonder that rural life 
in China has remained static for ages, despite 


tagonistic to change and innovation. 


the changes in dynasties and economic condi- 
‘ 


tions. 

Since the beginning of modern age, Western 
civilization and culture have made persistent in- 
.roads upon Oriental life. In the wake of the 
colonial aggrandizement’ of Western countries in 
the Far East, modern industry and commerce 
have been transplanted to China. New cities 
after the pattern of the industrialized countries 
have sprung up in various parts of China like 
mushrooms. Colleges and schools have come into 
existence in ever increasing numbers. As time 
goes by, Western thought and religious beliefs 
gain ground in the Far East while Chinese 
traditions and moral laws have less and less in- 
fluence over the mind of the people. But what 
has become of the uneducated masses in: rural 
areas? In spite of the impact of Western 
civilization and culture upon the Oriental world, 
the Chinese farmers still plough with their wood- 
en plows and harvest their crops with antiquated 
implements. 

There are several unique features of the social 
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order in China. One. of them is that; } 
isolated from the outside world, Chinese pea 
were accustomed to their own ways of ‘thin! 
and living and therefore their mind» 
not receptive to new ideas. Another is thatyl | 
Chinese intelligentsia who had hitherto played) ch 
role of social leader in their local commun i 
thought it beneath their dignity to associate wil yt 
the ignorant masses. Even those who had m Ines; 
special study of agriculture in colleges were “may po 
luctant to go ta the countryside to share ecurb 
knowledge and skill with the lowly farmers: Albus, 
a result, the gap between rural and urbanilj ; 
grew wider and wider. If this trend shouldgeiani: 
main unchecked, no progress could be made ile of 
rural reconstruction which is a prerequisite fm The 
the rejuvenation of China. om: 1 
Since removing its seat to Taipei, theChiphige 
nese Government has done everything within’ 
power to promote popular education :iner ye 
areas, thus bridging the gap between rural aigawaii, 
urban life. Br 16. 


4-H Clubs in. America - 


To induce the farming population to impromiariold 
their lot with their own resources, a movemélllyear ; 
was set afoot in the United States about 53 y 
ago with the purpose of helping them uset 
heads, hearts, hands and healthy bodies to tim 
best advantage in their efforts to achieve a bett 
way of life. The organization charged with h 
mission is known as the 4-H Club takingm@ 
name from the initial letters of the abovesme 
tioned four words—head, heart, hands and he ! 

It is through this organization that the Am 
ican farm youth have been rallied behind 


et 
pat 


crusade against poverty, ignorance, diseases 
S me 
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er’ economic and social ‘ills ‘in rural areas. 
its inception, the 4-H clubs have made 
valuable contributions to the improvement “of 
living conditions of American farmers.: This 
ademonstration that farming activitics coupled 
ith education and organization can: achieve 
«uprising results. 





Today, 4-H clubs in America have grown into 


; being national institution whose headquarters are 
easammaced under the jurisdictionvof the U.S. Depart- 
inkindipest’ of Agri ultures in Washington D.C. and 
d we branches are geared to state colleges of 
hatth@igiculture. There are at present over two mil- 
yed «lub members and about :285,000 volunteer 
\unitiemmpervisors attached to 86,197 clubs scattered 
te wiloughout»the United States. 

made@ Invspite of the fact that the American farm- 
vere imap population has decreased in number while 
re eurban ‘population has’ shown a- steady in- 
TS se, 4-H clubs have multipled with great ra- 
sandidity; From this! fact; we realize that this social 
ouldgeiapnization has enlisted the whole-hearted sup- 
nade ijertof America’s young farmers. 


siteto@ The age requirement for club membership is 


Bon 10 to 21.. Boys and girls over 18 years 
he Chihage usually enroll themselves in other social 
thine ations instead of in 4-H clubs. There are 
in-tuaiany’ examples in illustration of this fact. In 
ral li, over 80% of the club members are un- 


Wr l6.years. of age. In Michigan, of the 60,- 

) members, 2% are 18-year old boys, 1% 18- 

told girls, 1% 19-year-old boys, 0.5% 19- 

imp old ‘girls, 0.5% 20-year old boys and 0.24% 


ovemeliiyear old girls. 

53 yea Fout-H clubs in the United States draw their 

ise ficial support from federal, state and county 

$ to mmments. In 1953, the U.S: Department of 

a betifeiiculture expended US$5.),000,000 on chub ac- 

vith fies. “A$:a result, an annulincrease in* farm 

king ts valued’ at US$200,000,008 wag achieved ; 
ves ih: the efforts’ of chub’«members, not 'to 

1 hei ionother achievements of 4-H’clubs which: 
> Amt "be: assessed‘in terms of dollars: and cents. 

hind 


# __ 4H ‘Clubs in Taiwan 


ses ; 
Dre Chiang Monlin, Chairman.» of: the Joint: 
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Commission’ on Rural Reconstruction,’ recently 
stated. that. foreign aid ‘alone would not be 
adequate for the purpose of ‘carrying out’ pro- 
grams of rural reconstruction in Taiwans To 
help the farmers’ improve their lot, financial 
support must be coupled with education:and or- 
ganization. In other words, farmers with sound 
mind in healthy bodies and skilful hands are in 
a better position to fight against diseases, :pov- 
erty. and ignorance. It is through ‘educational 
training that people léarn how to apply scientif- 
ic know-how to the cultivation of their farms. 
It is through organization that they can‘increase 
their strength in their struggle for a better»way 
of life. 

The 4-H club which came into existence in 
the United States 53 - years ago can fulfill the 
above-mentioned double purpose better than any 
other social organization: 

To follow | the: lead of the Unived: eines in 
rural cevelopment, the Joint» Commission on 

ural _Reconstruction here ‘invited Mr. A. J- 
Brundage to Taiwan: in » March, 1952 to help 
train and organize young farmers for\'a nation- 
wide crusade against poveity, diseases and illit- 
eracy through the media: of 4-H clubs. Mr. 
Brundage, who has dedicated himself to the 4-H 
Movement in the United States ‘for 34 years, 
knows how to mobilize farming youth for a cam- 
paign against those social-ills... Upon: his ar- 
rival in Taiwan, he visited the rural areas on 
an extensive observation trip. | During his round- 
the-island trip, he recruited many young farmers 
as his assistants to be responsible forthe opera- 
tion of 4-H clubs in various areas and drew up ° 
blueprints for a 4-H Movement in Taiwan in 
the light of prevailing local conditions. He: is 
of the opinion that the million odd young men 
and women living.in rural areas are an invalu- 
able: asset to the island and, if well organized 
and trained, should. bein a position to make» 
great contributions» to rural reconstruction. He 
predicted that the 4-H Movement, when setin 
motion ‘with the expegted efficiency, would help 
the young farmer develop the cre desirable ; 
qualities: 
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1. He will be held in respect by the people 
of his local community because, equipped 
with scientific know-how and organized 
facilities, he will be able to make the best 
use of his farmland, thus setting an ex- 
ample for others to follow. 

He will have a sense of respect and re- 
sponsibility because his fellow farmers will 
turn to him for guidance and advice in 
the cultivation of farms. 

He will feel disposed to accept new ideas 
and technical know-how because he learns 
from his experience that scientific knowl- 
edge, if applied to the cultivation of land, 
often works miracles. 

- He will be able to receive higher educa- 
tion because the increased farm products 
will net him more income than before. 

- He will be more helpful to his family and 
neighbors because his farm will serve as a 
pilot plant for others. 

- He will be more public-spirited than be- 

fore because he will take pride in assum- 
ing the sole of a leader in the campaign 
against diseases, ignorance and poverty in 
his local community. , 
He will learn a good lesson in the prac- 
tice of democracy from his experience at 
club meetings and conferences held at 
regular intervals. 

. He will gain. much satisfaction in boosting 
his own farm products and helping others do 
the same thing. 

After three months of preparation and public- 
ity, the Taiwan version of the 4-H Movement 
was set afoot late in 1952. The first 4-H Club 
set up in the Chiayi Senior Agricultural School. 
A‘ guidance committee composed of the principal 
and a number of teachers of the school was 
formed to help direct the activities of the club. 
All the students of the school automatically be- 
came .club members free to choose a work job 
or. project. Plots of land for crops and shelters 
for animals and fowls were provided by the 
scho-! for experimental purposes. 

With the Chiayi Senior Agricultural School 
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as a starting point, 4-H clubs have, since 195) 
found their way into 207 villages in 18 tow, 
ships and 17 agricultural schools and two regular 
middle schools. Thanks to the simple way ig’ 
which 4-H Clubs are organized, to the whole 
hearted support of local leaders and to the up 
ceasing efforts of the club members, the 4.4 
Movement has been crowned with phenomenal 
success. Commenting on the subject, Minister 
of Education Chang Chi-yun credited the 4.4 
club with “bringing science into the villages” 
In support of this movement, the Taiwan Pro: 
visional Assembly passed a resolution calling-for 
an island-wide program for rural reconstruction 
through the medium of 4-H clubs. 

Following is a brief account of how the 4H 
Movement works in Taiwan and what promise 
it holds for the islanders. 

The first 4-H club was founded in an agricul. 
tural schoo] under the supervision of the Joint 
Commission on Rural Recohstruction. As time 
went by, the number of 4-H clubs increased 
with such rapidity that JCRR found it necessary 
to place them under the administrative control 
of the Provincial Department of Education 
ensure their smooth operation in schools through 
out the island. . Though JCRR_ still continue 
to make financials grants to local committees 
charged with the administration of 4-H clubs ia 
cooperation with the Department of Agricultur 
and Forestry, JCRR gives full support to the 
4-H Movement only in a supervisory capacity. 

The greatest difficulty confronting the 4H 
Movement in the United States. is the lack of 
competent personnel. The same is truz of the 
4-H Movement in Taiwan. A competent 4H 
supervisor should have such desirable qualities 
as. personal integrity, a healthy body. and sc 
mind, sense of responsibility, habit of. wor 
hard, an agreeable disposi:ion and a strong 
of mankind. According to the bylaws gover 
ing the operation of 4-H clubs, the supervi 
for townships and village clubs are to be dr 
from among graduates of senior agricultut 
schools with a record of three years’ service 
the township or village offices. Candidates! 
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wpervisors have to go through a short period 
of orientation during which they are introduced 
tothe history of the 4-H Movement, the self. 
aching method, organizational procedure for 
the formation of clubs, democratic practice and 
technical know-how on farming. In Taiwan, 
there are 6,569 villages in 348 townships under 









e 4. 
ymenal § ie jurisdiction of Asien and cities. At present, 
inister te 4-H Movement has been launched in 207 


villages in 18 townships in five sien on an ex- 
perimental basis. According to a responsible of- 
fice of the 4-H Movement, it requires five years 
to recruit and train a sufficient number of 
supervisors to keep the 4-H clubs in smooth 
operation throughout the island, 

To ensure the successful operation of 4-H 
cubs, local support is as important as adequate 
organization and personnel training. In illustra- 
tion of this point, we may quote the words of 
aresponsible person of a certain farmers’ as- 
siation which point to the significance of the 
4H Movement for the farming population. He 
sid, “It is to the advantage of the farmers as 


essary 
contro) fa whole that the 4-H Movement has been set 
ion to§ toot in Taiwan.” Once the local people under- 


stand what benefit they can derive from the 
4H Movement, they will give it whole-hearted 
support of their own accord. Their support may 
be financial or moral. At ptesent, there are in 
this province over a thousand supporting com- 
mitteemen and volunteer-supervisors who give 
much of their time and energy to the promo- 
tion of this movement. 


4-H Clubs in Schools 


Four-H clubs have increased in schools more 
rapidly than in rural areas. Late in 1952, seven 
agricultural schools were carrying on 4-H club 
«tivities. Up to the present, the 4-H Move- 
ment has enlisted the whole-hearted support of 
teachers and students in 19 schools. 

All students between the age of 13 and 24 
we eligible membership. Those who apply for 
membership are required to fill out necessary 
Membersihp forms. These applications are to 
be screened by their school teachers who also 
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serve in the 4-H clubs as supervisors. When 
admitted to membership, the students are divid- 
ed into groups of five to ten. These: working 
groups thus formed will be assigned different 
jobs which have to do with the following 
matters: 

1. Farm products, including rice, sweet potato 

and vegetables; 

2. Animals and fowls, including hogs, chick- 

ens and rabbits; 

3. Handicraft, including embroidery, knitting, 

sewing and paper-flower making; 

4. Agricultural by-products and social services. 

Every member is required to do his job or 
carry out his project to the best of his ability. 
Besides, he must keep performance records attend 
conferences; take pa:t in performance contests 
and engage in social activities. All meetings 
are arranged in strict conformity with the dem- 
ocratic spirit under the direction of the -super- 
visors. Up to date, 438 4-H clubs are-in opera- 
tion in 19 schools with a total: of 5,486 members 
and 267 supervisors. It is interesting to note 
that of the 5,486 members, 1,323 are engaged 
in auxiliary work necessary for the smooth 
operation of 4-H clubs, 1,597 in raising vege- 
tables, 633 in growing sweet potato, 615 in rais- 
ing chickens, 364 in raising rabbits, 233 in grow- 
ing rice and 218 in raising hogs. 

Over half of the funds for the exisiting 4-H 
clubs on this island come from JCRR while the 
balance is provided by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education (in the case of 4-H clubs 
attached to provincial schools) or the Asien 
governments (in the case of clubs affiliated with 
hsien schools) When the clubs enter their third 
year, JCRR defrays only one-third of the total 
expenditure for their operation while the Pro- 
vincial Department of Education or the Asien 
governments are responsible for the balance. 

During the past two and a half years, the 
4-H. Movement has brought about changes in 
the outlook of the students in the following 
respects: 

1. They have learned how to practise de- 

’ _ mocracy’ through experience gained at club 
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meetings and conferences; 
They fully understand that abstract princi- 
ple, if not translated into action, can-be 
of no practical value; 
They know how to make -the best! use of 
their hands and minds and develop their 
potentialities; 
They have strong confidence in their own 
abilities; 
They have learned to take the initiative 
in “all their work. 
In addition, the 4-H Movement have also 
heiped foster good relations between teachers 
and students and between schools and families. 


Mereoever, an “experimental spirit” underlying 
club ‘activities has revolutionized the teaching 
méthod employed in agricultural schools through- 


out this’ island. 
4:H ‘Clubs in Rural Areas 


The 4-H Movement now in full swing in 
rural areas has infused a revolutionary spirit in 
the minds of the farmers who have learned how 
to boost their farm production by the intensive 
application of scientific know-how ‘to the culti- 
vation of their land. The first 4-H club was 
organized in a rural‘area on December 7, 1952. 
It served as a sort of demonstration to the 
farming population showing how scientific knowl- 
edge, when applied to farming, could achieve 
unexpected results. ‘The first 4-H club estab- 
lished on'a trial basis in Chiayi met with 
warm reception by the local people. With the 
encouragement of both government and people, 
JCRR brought into operation in rapid succession 
4-H clubs in 207 villages in 18 townships under 
the jurisdiction of Chiayi, Taichung, Pingtung, 
Ilan and Taoyuan. Farming. youth in these 
areas volunte¢red to enroll themselves in these 
clubs to contribute their efforis to the work of 


tural. reconstruction in Taiwan. 

Rice yield per unit area obtained by 582 rice 
club members for the first crop of 1954 was 
27.8 percent above the average yield of the proy. 
ince in the previous year. Following the lead: 
of club members, the farming. population. age 
now employing new mothods of farming and: 
applying chemical fertilizers to their fields., They, 
have come to understand what science, coopera. 
tion and mutual assistance can do. 

The Outlook in Taiwan’ 

The 4-H Movement is des gned to stimulate 
the initiative of young farmers in their struggle 
for a bet:er way of life. The principle undew 
lying this movement is to help others through’ 
self-help. For ages, the*Chinese farmer cotin. 
tenanced no departure from their traditional ways. 
of life and thought and, therefore, their mindy 
had not been receptive to new ideas and changes, 
To produce a change in their minds, it’ is’‘neé. 
essary to demonstrate to them what’ wonders 
can be achieved by the application of science to 
their farms.. It is in this sense that the 4.) 
Movement has brought about an epoch-making’ 
change inthe art of farming. 

The Land-to-the-Tiller Program made’ it poe 
sible for the farmers to reap the fruits of ‘their 
own labor, thus giving a great impetus to the 
development of agriculture on this island. Ac? 
cording to reliable statistics, the annual outpif 
of farm products has registered a steady increase 
during the past few ycars. To crown this sué? 
cess, the 4-H Movement has brought about a re 
olution in the art of farming which would 
contribute to expedite the process of rural re 
construction in Taiwan, The''success achieved 


in Taiwan by the 4-H Movement ‘may'servetog - 


stimulate interest in similat movements in other” 
countries of the Far East. ie 


’ 
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Overseas Chinese 


Overseas Chinese Conference 


The historic Overseas. Chinese .Cultural \ and 
Educational. Conference was opened in the Tai- 
pei City Hall on-the morning of September 1 
with Premier O. K. Yui in the chair, It was 
attended by 328 delegates from’Chinese commu- 
nities all over the world, representatives of over- 
seas Chinese now. residing in Taiwan, Govern- 
meat officials and party and educational workers. 

Of the 328 delegates, 67.came from. Hong- 
kong and Macao, 18 from Japan, 13 from Korea, 
14 from the -Philppines, 49 from Vietnam, 15 
from Combodia, 6 from Thailand, 7 from Sin- 
gapore and Malaya, 8 from Indonesia, one each 
from: Peru, Cuba, Burma-and Canada, two from 
These 328 
delegates were mostly overseas Chinese school 


Europe and 8 from the United States. 


principals, faculty deans,-newspaper publishers, 
general. managers, chief editors, chief edi orial 
writers and leaders‘ of overseas Chinese commu- 
nities who wer: interested in ejucational and 
cultural affairs. 

After the. election of a. presidium and. the 
adoption of -an..agenda. the conference devoted 
its-first two sessions on. September. | to hear- 
ing a-report from the Overseas Commission and 
réports from delegates.on cultural.and . educa- 
tional conditions in their respective overseas 
communities: The,second day of the conference 
was-honored by the presence of President Chiang 
Kaisshek;) who. ina 40-minute. address tothe 
delegates .urged* unity among the . overseas. Chi- 
nesé-and reminded them, that only’ at, the time 
of adversity could one ‘tell. who were the loyal 
and. patriotic-ones, ‘A. firm, foundation’had been 


laid..for. the anti-Communist ) struggle, he stated, : 
“as we are gaining strength on all :fromtsall the | 
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time.” “The President pointed out. that through 
merciless exploitations the Chinese Communists’ 
military power had reached)its zenith, but they 
were losing ground politically, economically and 
socially. The Communist puppet. regime was 
heading for final collapse, the President .con- 
tinued, with the fast growth of the anti-Com- 
munist resistance on the mainland. While prais- 
ing the achivements of overseas Chinese in the 
cultural and educational. fislds in their . re- 
spective countries of residence; the President 
deemed the role played by; overseas Chinese 


cultural and educational workers as important. 


as that of the armed forces at the front. 

The delegates also listened to a -speech; on 
the current international sijuation by, Foreign 
Minister Dr. George K. C. Yeh in the afternoon, 
Dr. Yeh told the delegates that the Government 
would never compromise with the forces of 
evil. Expressing his anxiety about te appzas- 
ing jattitude adopted by certain Western powers, 
he warned that the ..Kremlin’s _ soft-pedaling 
tactic was only a form of war... Following .Dr. 
Yeh’s speech, a report on the; current press 
policy of the Governmen was given by Mr. Ma 
Hsing-yeh, chief of~the fourth sectién of the 
Central Committee of. the Kuomintangs 

The delegates were‘entertained by Presidant 
Chiang Kai-shek at a tea party held.at the Presi- 
dential. mansion ‘onthe afternoon. of September 
2, at which, Vice President Chea .Cheng,, Secee- 
tary-General' ‘Chang Chun, Overseas -Commis~ 
sion. Chairman Cheng’ Yin-fun .and. other -high- 
ranking officials. were also .present. 
speech ‘delivered before the gathering,|the Presi« 
dent, characterizing,..1955 as ‘che mtost..difficak, 
year’ in. the course of the.anti-Communist. strug,’ 
gle,”. declared: . The. yeas 1956, might, be )stilb; 
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more difficult.” He urged the overseas Chinese 
delegates to surmount all the obstacles they 


might encounter in the years ahead with firm-: 


mess and courage. ‘Only through this indom- 
itable spirit,” he said, “can we win the final 
victory.” 

The conference formally came to an end on 
the afternoon of September 5 under he chair- 
manship of Vice President Chen Cheng. Dur- 
ing the five days the conference passed 47 pro- 
posals submitted by the delegates—14 on educa- 
tional administration, 3 on overseas Chinese 
teachers’ qualifications, 14 on problems of higher 
education, and 5 on advanced studies in Free 
China for overseas students. At the same time, 
the conference also passed a series of regula- 
tions concerning 1) development of overseas 
newspaper enterprises, 2) appointment of cultural 
and educational officials to be attached to Chi- 
nese diplomatic and ‘consular mission abroad, 3) 
development of social education in overseas Chi- 
nese communities and 5) improvement of over- 
seas broadcasting. 

In a 2,000-word statement issued after the 
the conclusion of the conference, the delegates 
called for maintaining and developing the na- 
tional spirit among overseas Chinese, promoting 
closer relatigns with the people of the countries 
where they reside, strengthening overseas Chi- 
nes: cultural and educational activities, and fur- 
ther cementing overseas Chinese unity to root 
out the evil influence of Communism. 


Overseas Educational Exhibition 


A five-day overseas Chinese educational ex- 
hibition was opened by Mr. Cheng Yin-fun, 
Chairman of the Overseas Commission, on Sep- 
tember 4 at the Chinese Women’s Anti-Aggres- 
sion League premises in Taipei. It was visited 
by more then 6,000 people as well as many 
delegates to the Overseas Cultural and Educational 
Conference. More than 10,000 items were ex- 
hibited, including written work done by Chinese 
students in Africa, India, Indon sia, Burma, Thai- 
land, Laos, Singapore, Malaya, North America, 
Hongkong, Macao, Vietnam, the — Philippines, 
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Japan and Korea. 


Chinese Schools in P. I. 


Minister Chow Shu-kai, the Charge d’Affaires 
of the Chinese Embassy in Manila, called on 
the Philippine Department of Education and the 
Department of Foreign Affairs several times re. 
cently with a view to settling the problem of 
Chinese schools which had not registered with 
the Philippine Government as well as the prob. 
lem of the alleged Communist infiltration into 
these schools. Minister Chow informed Mr, 
Manglapus, the Philippine Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, that according to the provisions 
of the Chinese-Philippine Treaty, Chinese na. 
tionals in the Philippines are accorded liberty 
to establish schools for the education of their 
children in accordance with the laws and regula- 
tions of the Philippines and vice versa. As all 
the students in the Chinese schools in the Philip- 
pines are Chinese citizens, Minister Chow ex- 
pressed the hope that the problem would be 
solved in a-manner that would not affect the 
existing friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries, Minister Chow was assured by Mr. Garcia, 
the Philippine Minister for Foreign Affairs, that 
the Philippine Government would adhere to the 
Chinese-Philippine treaty and would respect the 
rights of the Chinese in the Philippines accord. 
ingly. 

Mr. Carlos Garcia and Minister Chow held a 
conference on September 2 to thrash out the 
problem, which resulted in an agreement on the 
following three principles: 1) the unregistered 
Chinese schools should registér with the Bureau 
of Private Schools, 2) Chinese schools should 
offer curricula required by the Philippine reg- 
ulations, 3) Chinese schools could retain the 
curricula prescribed by the Chines: Government. 
Minister Chow stated that the Chinese Embassy 
was cooperating with the Philippine Bureau of 
Private Schools with a view to, forming a joint 
committee to work out the details for imple- 
menting the above-mentioned decisions and ‘ex- 
ercising dual supervision over Chinese schools 
in the Philippines. 
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Chinese Nationals in P. 1. 


Altogether 137,000 Chinese nationals in the 
Philippines have been registered with the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Immigration in the annual reg- 
istration this year, according to an announce- 
ment issued by the Bureau. Manila has the 
biggest Chinese community in the country, to- 


taling over 63,000, while Ceba, with a total of 
7500, and Davao, with a total of 4,200 are cities 
with the second and third largest Chinese com- 
muni ies. Over two thirds of the Chinese na- 
tionals in the Philippines are residing in cities, 
with the rest scattered in all the provinces of 
the country. 


Solitude 


I was never less alone than when by myself. 


—Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794 


Riches and Care 


As riches grow, care follows, and a thirst 


For more and more. 


—Horace, 65-8 B. C. 





News from the: Mainland 


Woman :Labor on the Mainland 
AW out of ten women on the China main- 


land have been drafted into the com- 
pulsory labour force for the reconstruction of 
the “socialist paradise.” Family warmth for them 
is now a thing of the past. Under Communist 
tyranny, they are shedding sweat and tears 
abundantly. 

Those in the rural areas are ordered to work 
on the farm while those in the cities have to 
toil in factories. Their sufferings are the pride 
of their Communist rulers. Thus the Péople’s 
Daily News boasts: “According to statistics, 
99% of the women in the province of Jehol 
have been able to take part in agricultural and 
other kinds of production all the year round. 
Over 70% of the women of all races in Sin- 
kiang take part in farming. In Shantung, over 50% 
of the woman members of agricultural coopera- 
tives regularly take part in production. In Ho- 
nan, where over 42,000 agricultural cooperatives 
are now in existence, over 45% of their mem- 
bers are women. In many places,- women do 
much heavier work than farming. 
Village, Jukao Hsien, Kiangsu, for instance, 
there are 402 women tilling the land, carrying 
heavy load, peddling water-carrying appliances 
The woman members of the 
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and pulling carts. 
“Five-Star Agricultural Cooperative” in Turfan, 
Sinkiang, have learned 26 kinds of lgbour techni- 
ques.” 

L’ Impartial in Tientsin proudly declares: “The 
women are doing work never done before by 
women in history.” 

According to the Southern Daily News publish- 
ed in Canton, 116,639 women worked in in- 
dustrial and mining enterprises in 1952 in the 
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province of Kwangtung (including the city of 
Canton). There were 160,362 in 1953. The 
number was increased to 173,139 in 1954. There 
has been a constant yearly increase of woman 
workers in all the main industries. In all 
agricultural cooperatives in the suburbs of Can- 
ton, ovér 56% members are women. 

These figures show how our sisters on the 
mainland are labouring. ‘But let .us listen to 
Lee Wen-yi, a ‘People’s Representative,” who 
spoke to the editor of the New China Women’s 
Monthly in these terms: ‘There are about 300,. 
000 woman workers in Shanghai, of whom over 
160,000. are in the textile industry and 450,000 
in other light industries.” ‘Miscarriage is very 
common among the woman workers in these 
industries,” coatinued Let. “For instance, among 


the woman workers in the six textile mills of 


the Shun Hsin group, for every 100 who have 
had normal childbirth there are 17 who have 
had miscarriage. In 1944, they lost 98 unborn 
babies through miscarriage: The health of these 
unfortunate ‘mothers had been greatly impaired. 
Some of the women workers have to carry 4 
load of 120 catties and walk 40 steps on a 
cement pavement six times a day. Such strenu- 
ous work is the cause of the great number of 
miscarriages among them. 
of this year, among the woman workers in the 
tobacco industry, for every 100 who have had 
normal childbir.h there are 23 who have had 
miscarriage.” ' 

Such is the miscrable plight in which our 
womenfolk find themselves on the mainland. 
But the Communists are very happy about it. 
An article in the People’s Daily News said: 
“Women have become the main force of pro- 
duction in our agriculture and industry.” 
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(Central News) 
Suicidal Export Policy 


The report of Chou En-lai to the: .“National 
People’s Congress” has revealed beyond doubt 
the ruthlessness of: the export policy of the 
Communist regime. It also explains the shortage 
of food and daily necessities now troubling the 
people on the mainland. The Communist ex- 


, port trade is neither for the promotion of the 


welfare of the people, nor for the prosperity of 
the overseas market. It impoverishes the peo- 
ple at home and paralyses the domestic market 
for some political purposes. abroad. For them, 


-export trade isa question not of economics, but 


of politics. 

The Communists are robbing the people of 
every grain they prodfice in order to carry out 
their obligations under the 19-trade agreements 
they signed. with foreign countries in 1954. 
They export enormous amounts of cotton and 
cloth: to: Indonesia even when the people on the 
mainland have practically nothing.to wear. Rice 
has to continue to flow to Ceylon, and other 
foodstuffs to Ja>an, when the :people on’ the 
mainland have but very little, if any, .to-eat. 
Raw materials of various kinds are daily sent 
to Soviet Russia and the Vietminh as gifts. 
In addition, the Communists are: desperately 
developing their export trade with the South: 
east’ Asian countries for two political purposes: 
(1) to establish direct connection with the over- 


“seas Chinese commercial firms in: these: coun- 


tries, which have hitherto established connection 


-only with the merchants in Hongkong acting as 


intermediaries; (2) to squeeze the Japanese from 


“these overseas markets and ithus. to impoverish 


‘the Japanese people. For-the first purpose,the 


YCommunists are tempting the overseas Chinese 


merchants with bigger. profit; for the second, 
they are -resorting ‘toa large-scale dumping 


‘policy. 


In total disregard for ordinary’ commercial 
practice, the Communisty are selling their goods 


“abroad below cost. Take paper: for instance: 
‘they are dumping paper on foreign markets be- 
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tween 5% and 10% below cost. Still,- they con- 
tinue to study “ways and means for further 
lowering the production cost,” which means fur- 
ther exploitation of the workers and a deeper 
plunge of the people’s standard of living. " Ob- 
viously the Communists are sélling everything 
they can take away from the peeple in order to 
acquire the foreign exchange they direly need 
for buying war materials. At~the same time, 
they want to create the wrong impression among 
the overseas Chinese people in Southeast Asia 
that they have now a gigantic industry on the 
China mainland capable of exporting great 
amounts of “surpluses.” This impression the'Com- 
munists intend to create at the very ‘heavy ex- 
pense of the needs of the people at home. 
While the people on ‘the mainland are starv- 
ing, the Communists continue to tell the peo- 
ple that every ton of meat exported will enable 
them to pay for 9 tons of steel imported, and 
that 54 tons of beef imported will bring’ back a 


- tractor. The Communists expect: to export’ a 


total of over 11,600 tons of meat arid canned 

fruit this year. It seems that they are all out 

for killing the goose for the unlaid eggs. 
—(China Union News) 


Students,on the Mainland 


The policy of the Communist regime: to direct 
school children to the. labour force: before they 
have any high school education is arousing such 
antagonism on the part of the children’s parents 


. that it begins to feel worried. According tothe 


People’s Daily News,;,over 570,000 junior mid- 


: dle. school _ graduates and 2,360,000 \ primary 


school graduates were refused permission :for 
further education this year all over the country. 


‘We must mobilize these children and organize | 3 
tthem into the Jabour force” wrote ther Commu- 


nist China Youth Daity in an editorial tA 
strong appeal. was made by the paper to their 
parents to educate them “to understand where 
their future lies.” mal 
The paper continued: » “Some ‘students ‘still 


. despise physical work and manual .labour. and 


want to continue:their study. They donot want 
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to work. They do not want to till the land. 
They want to continue their study simply be- 
cause they think that in the school they will 
not have to do physical work. 

“Many parents of the children, including some 
party cadres, teachers, doctors and other tech- 
nical experts, still despise manual labour and 
consider it inconsistent with’ academic study. 
They think that continued study will make their 
children party cadres or technical experts and 
free them from work. Thus, instead of urging 
their children to take the proper attitude, they 
encourage them to adopt a view diametrically 
contrary to the government’s wish. And so the 
children, having listened to their teachers at 
school, who tell them about the glory of 
labour, are told the opposite view by their par- 
ents athome. The effect of their school educa- 
tion is thus completely negatived. 

“Some other parents not only prevent their 
children from physical work. They mock at 
those who have already taken up such work. 
Thus they add worries to those who are willing 
to join the labour force.” 

So, the teachers are given strict instructions 
to intensify their efforts to provide “guidance” 
for the children so as to make them see the 
“significance” of labour and their own “future” 
in the country’s labour force. At the same time, 
Communist cadres are sent out to “visit” the 
children’s parents and persuade them to correct 
their conservative way of thinking, which is well 
put in this traditional Chinese phrase: ‘Noth- 
ing is more worth doing than study.” 

By order of the Communist “Ministry of High- 
er Education,” all medical students and some 
of the science and engineering students to be 
graduated next year will conclude their study 
this year because of some “urgent needs” for 
them in Manchuria, Sinkiang and other North- 
western provinces. Over 500 of these medical 
students will be sent to their posts immediately 
by the “Medical Bureau” of the Communist 
“Ministry of Defense.” 

All college graduates this year, totaling 7,346, 
are to be given three months’ “political educa- 
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tion” and “patriotic education.” They will then 
be sent to various government institutions that 
need their service, except the art and social 
science students, who will be sent to factories 


and mines to “learn.” 
—(Hong Kong Times) 


Corruption of “Incorruptibles” 


That more and more “incorruptible” Commu. 
nists have turned corrupt is certainly worrying 
the Party’s leadership. The signs of such worry 
are to be found daily in the Communist press 
on the mainland. The Fukien Daily News 
said most woefully: “The political thinking of 
some of the party cadres is still rather com. 
plicated. At the same time, ‘he working system 
of the party organs is far from well guarded, 
As a result, the moribund capitalist way of 
thinking is given the chance to spread in the 
weaker parts of the Party and among the more 
weak-minded members.” 

L’I mpartial revealed the -following features 
of corruption commonly found among Commu. 
nist cadres: 

(1) “There is a widespread dislike for work. 
Because they control some means of production, 
many cadres are able to rob the working peo- 
ple by cruelly exploiting them. They accumu- 
late a great amount of money by such’ means 
as will reduce the working people to poverty 
and bankruptcy. Thus they try to satisfy their 
insatiable desire for comfort. Some cadres even 
resort to embezzlement and stealing as they 
want an easy life without work. Some of them 
do so in order to acquire a good sum of money 
for leaving the revolution to establish a shop 
or factory together with the law-breaking cap- 
italists or to enjoy a comfortable country life. 

(2) “Many cadres have been contaminated by 
the selfish way of thinking peculiar to the cap- 
italist class and pay no attention to our collec- 
tive interest. They say: ‘Those who do not 
work for their own interest are such stupid 
peeple that heaven apd earth will not tolerate 
their existence.’ Some of them shamelessly brag 
about their long connection with the party as 
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if the mere lengch of the connection could 
entitle them to rob the public.” 

(3) “Some of the cadres are so fond of enjoy- 
ing themselves that they have lost their interest 
in work and study. But they are deeply in- 
teres:ed in the wasteful and profligate way of 
life of the capitalist class. One can see how 
happy they are even when they talk about it. 
They indulge themselves all the time in woman, 
They gamble. They go to 

They go to luxurious res- 


wine and song. 
dancing cabarets. 
taurants. They completely substitute the senti- 
ment and the way of thinking of the exploiting 
class for those of the working class, to which 
they should belong. Théy become libertine in 
their relations with women. They use women 
like toys. They insult them. They desert their 
owd wives and children: These have become 
their hobby, of which they can never fecl tired. 

(4) “Some cadres become conceit-d and self- 
complacent about the little amount of work 
they have done. Thus they show the sign. of 
individualism, which is the philosophy of the 
capitalist class. They only listen to praise 
and never ‘to criticism. They refuse supervision 
over their work and respect no one. They bring 
about disunity in the party. Some of them con- 
sider themselves as the party’s heroes and think 
that without them the party’s success could 
never have become a reality. They openly ask 
the party to givé them recognition and good 
positions. When they are disappointed,’ they 
show their funny sentiments. The worst of 
these people take no notice of the party. They 
treat any place under their control as their in- 
dependent kingdom and defy superior orders. 
In so doing, they have caused heavy losses to 
the party.” 

—(Hong Kong Times) 


VOA on China Mainland 


In October, 1950, while the “Resist America 
and Aid Korea” movement was at its height on 
‘the Communist-controlled China mainland, the 
Communists launched in the coastal cities a so- 
called “Anti-Listening to Voice of America” 
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campaign. From that time on a regulation has 
been in force banning the use of all short-wave 
radio sets. Late in the summer of 1951, the 
Communists staged the “plot” of three Chinese 
“VOA agents,” in which three persons were 
convicted of having illicit connec.ion| with , the 
VOA. «It was alleged that they supplied the 
VOA with information about the mainland con- 
ditions and ‘received money from vhe United 
States Consulate-General in Hong Kong. 

These men were agents of nobody. They 
were only three persons among the innumerable 
listeners of the VOA who had unwisely~ told 
their friends what they had heard, The Com- 
munists staged the “plot” in order to brand the 
VOA as an American organization of espionage 
and provide themselves with some feasible; rea- 
sons for their fantastic campaign. Since then, 
all listeners, of the VOA are deemed cither 
“American spies” or “counter-revolutionarits,” 

The Communists regarded the VOA as a 
sharp weapon against the Iron Curtain. Certain- 
ly they were right. Although they succeeded 
in driving the listeners underground, the number 
of the surreptitious listeners constantly grew. 
So another anti-VOA campaign became neces- 
sary in 1952. L’Impartial, at the behest of . 
the Communists, started the. campaign in an 
editorial which said that the YVOA was a special 
agency controlled by the American Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and that all listeners of 
its programs were. “enemies of the people.” 
The Lideraltion Daily News wrote in the same 
vein and called upon all “patriotic people” to 
dig out all “hidden enemies of the people.” 
The result: There are now more “enemies of 
the people” than “patriotic people.” Here are 
two cases of these “enemies”: 

A member of the “Association of Writers” 
in Tientsin, who was also a probational member 
of the Communist Party, had to go home every 
night in the middle of the party meeting. He could 
give some good reasons for his early retirement. 
“My wife is critically ill,” he apologized. Some- 
times his children “need care.” Sometimes “a 
comrade has just come from Peking and wants 
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to ‘discuss important things with me.” (Cr, 
beiter still; “I have another party meeting to 
attend.” The truth was that he went home to 
listen to the Chinese program of the VOA be- 
tween eight and nine in the evening. When 
the truth was discovered, he answered the charge 
brought against him by saying: “I listened to the 
VOA in order to find out something to criti- 
cize.” Asked -who wanted him to criticize the 
VCA; he could name no one. Them he had-to 
say frankly: “I listened to the VOA because 
there was too little news in the local press.” 
Professor Liang Shih-shun ofthe Department 
of Journalism of St. John’s University used to 
scold his students for listening to the YVOA and 
call them “soulless.” But when his eight-year- 
old daughter went to the police to report that 
her father had been listening to the VOA every 
night, he had to confess that the YVOA had 
been “his indispensable spiritual nourishment.” 
The Communists have every reason to be 


angry with the VOA. Fung Ting, ‘Professor 
of the Academy. of) Marxism-Lenism” in: Pei. 
ping and formerly “Minister of Propaganda of 
Eastern China,” complained: bitterly: Some 
people in the commercial and industrial circles 
got everything clear after .being talked to. by 
our party cadres. But when they «went home 
and listened to the. VOA, new prob'ems. began 
to crop up in their mind. - Some - people, .. who 
called themseives high intellectuals, built up, 
strong spiritual bulwark with what they had heard 
from the YOA and-installed themselyes. behind 
it. They refused to.be reformed. | They, even 
argued with our party cadres.on. the basis: of 
what the VOA told them.” But the listeners 
of the VOA are not confined to. merchants, in. 
dustrialists and intellectuals. alone, for, accord. 
ing to ihe Communists, “some rotten. youths 


'. consider it a matter to brag about to. listen ito 


the VOA!” 
—(Hong Kong Times) 


A Common Fault 


This is a fault common to all singers, that among their 
friends they never are inclined to sing when they are asked, 


unasked they never desist. 


—Horace, 65-8 B. C. 
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Japanese Diet Mission 





n extending a warm welcome to the twe've 
Ja an se Det members v siting Taiwan, the 
local papers regarded their presence here as an 
indication of the ncreaiing y close Sino-Japanese 
relations and expressed the hope that as !eade s 










ts, in. | of their own c...ntry, they would on their return 
scord. | bring their influence to bear on the r g vernment 
ouths | to pursue a more farsighted and clear-c.t anti- 


en ito 


es) 





Communist policy. 

Conveying .its hearty welcome tothe visiting 
Japanese Diet membe s, the Central Daily News, 
in two consecutive ecitorials on Avgust 23 and 
Sep ember 5, called on Japan to make crystal- 









clear her p-litical stand. 
gle with World Communism,” continued the 
policy s not 






paper, “to pursue a neuturalis’ 
only impossible but also highly dangerous.” 
While sympathetic with che J-pan’s effo.ts to 
expand her foreign markets, the paper, however, 
pointed out that to expect,to do much bus ness 
with the Chinese Reds is an illusion, bec use 
all business trans c.ions with them are under 
rigid control,” In view of the above, ‘Japan 
would not get from them what is wanted by 
her, Besides, in doing to, she would certainly 
alienate the sympathy of her trusted friends. 
Under the circumstance, the only proper thing 
for Japan to do is to consolidate her relations 
wi.h the free nations.and cast to the winds the 
thought that she could do business with the 
Reds and keep up her normal and friendly 
{ree nations at the same 














telations with the 
time.” 

Commenting on the s me topic, the Hsin 
Sheng Pao described editorially on the same 
day the visit of the twelve Japanese Diet mem- 
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“In the c:ucial strug-. 





bers as a memorable event, because “it is. the 
first occasion when such a representative cross- 
section of the Japanes: people has stepped on 
Chinese soil since the eni of World Was II,” 
“What with geographical propinquity and cul- 
tur | affinity,” the paper went on to say, “if 
China and Japan stand united, it would bea 
stabilizing force in the Far East. Otherwise, 
it would be detrimental to the interests of both 
countries. The past history fully confirms this 
fact. Largely due to the machinations of Soviet 
Russia, the two countries have been engaged 
in two wars in the past fifty years. Now that 
their normal friendly relations have been estab- 
lished and that both are threatened by the 
same enemy, it is to their mutual benefit to 
further consol da e their relations, As a matter 
of fact, “it is our conviction that either for her 
own national surv val and independance or in 
the name of justice, Japan should stand on the 
side of the democratic world, This was true in 
the past. So it is now and will be in the 
future,” added the paper. 

On the day of the arrival of the Japanese 
Diet mission in Taiwan, the Chung Hua Jik 
Pao, while conveying to them its warm wel- 
come, called in a special article the attention 
of its members to the sinister design of the 
Soviet imperialists in the Far East. In spite 
of the Soviet professions of “peaceful co.exis. 
tence” and “relaxation of tensions,” the paper 
continued, “all facts prove that the truth is 
just the contrary. The present Soviet global 
strategy seems to lay particular stress on a few 
pivotal, points on the world, among which Japan 
in Asia and West Germany in Europe are the 
most important, The men in the Kremlin haye 
set their hearts on winning these countries over 
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to their side. If they succeeded in their diabol- 
ical scheme, it would tip the balance of power 
between the East and West in favor of the 


former.” “So urgent is the situation,’ added 


the paper, “that we believe that the Japanese 
people, who used to have a clear understanding 
of Communist ways and tricks, will stop waver- 
ing and adopt a more realistic policy calculated 
to serve the best interests of their own country.” 

Commenting on the subject, the Combined 
Daily in its editorial on the same day saw 
in the presence of the Japanese Diet Mission 
to Taiwan headed by Bamboku Ono, es- 
pecially at a time when the Chinese Communists 
were trying their best to woo Japan to their 
orbit by means of a peace offensive, a sign of 
close solidarity between China and Japan which 
augured well for their future relations. In the 
face cf the outward thrust of Communism, ex- 
horted the paper, “the two countries should 
exert their efforts to unite all anti-Communist 
nations not only to defend their own national 
independance and freedom but also to thwart 
the Communist intrigues in this part of the 
world. It is hoped that the two countries will 
direct their effort toward this objective.” 

In its editorial on August 26, the Kung Lun 
Pao deplored that “up to the present moment, 
there are still certain sections of p-ople in Japan 
which believe in the adoption of a neutralist 


policy in the crucial struggle between the free 
world and the nations behind the Iron Curtain. 
Should this be the official policy of the Japa- 
nese Government, it would cast a shadow over 
the future relations not only between China and 
Japan but also Japan’s relations with other free 


nations.” “Our experience in the past thirty 


years tells us,” continued the daily, “that in 
fighting against Communism, there is no middle 
road. Any nation which attempts to follow a 
middle road will sooner or later suffer for it.” 
“As anti-Communist leaders of their own 
country,” added the paper, “the Diet members 
who are at present visiting Free China will not 
fail to be benefitted by the exchange of opin- 
ions with the people here. Let us hope that 
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they will after their return tell their owg 
people what they have found here and that they 
can succeed in making their government adopt 
a more clear-cut anti-Communist policy.” 
“At a time when the Communists are launch. 
ing a peace offensive against the free world 
and when the Hatoyama government of Japan 
has shown, on some occasions since its assump. 
tion of office, an inclination to foster the good. 
will ani friendship of the Soviet Union and 
the puppet Peiping regime,” said the Ching 
Post editorially on August 24 and 26, the visit 
of the 12-man Japanese Diet mission wauld not 
fail “to clear away some of the international 
misgiv:ngs and enhance the friendly relationship 
between the two nations.” While in full sym 
pathy with Japan’s desire to get access to raw 
materials to feed the Japanese industry and to 
find markets for Japanese goods, the paper, 
however, declared that to trade with the Chi 
nese Reds as a way out of the Japanese eco 
nomic impasse, as was efivisioned by certain 
groups of her people, was politically suicidal, 
*Even from the purely economic point of view, 
the wisdom of such a step was also doubtful, 
“because all raw materials in regions under 
Communist control and all business transac 
tions in Communist countries are in the hands 
of the Communists themselves. No _ outside 
country such as Japan or any other nation 
could have a free hand in carrying on business 
in Communist-occupied On ‘the 
other hand, continued the paper, the trade rela 
tions between Taiwan and Japan had always 
been on the increase. “As early as in 1946, 
Taiwan began to supply Japan with salt and 
other needed commodities and materials in one 
form or another. Since 1950, the volume of 
Taiwan’s trade with Japan has registered a rapid 
increase. The programmed trade target of US$ 
188,000,000 for the year from April 1, 1955 
to March :1, 1956 constitutes practically about 
70% of the total trade of Free China. The 
Chinese Government and people never lose con- 
fidence inthe future of Sino-Japanese trade.” 


territories.” 
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Adenauer’s Mission to Moscow 


The invitation extended to the West German 
Chancellor ‘o visit Moscow to consider direct 
diplomatic, commercial and cultural relations 
betwesn the. two countries was seen by the 
local: papers; as a Soviet attempt ‘to win. over, 
or-at least to neutralize, West-Germany. How- 
wer, they believed that Adenauer, a stout friend 
of the West known for his sagacity and lib>rals 
jdeals, would not ¢asily fall into the Sovict trap. 
Seeing Adzenauer’s mission to Moscow as the 
sternest test and greatest challenge of his care- 
a, the Central Daily News, in its editorial on 
September 8, while extending to him its best 
wishes, predicted that it was bound to fail be- 
ause of the lack of sincerity on the part of the 
Russians. ‘The Soviets would not take up the 
question of German re-unification for discussion 
inthe mee.ing,” continued the paper, “if they 
could avoid it. Otherwise, they would prob- 
ably either adopt dilatory tactics or insist on 
Germany’s neutrality in exchange for its unifica- 
tion. All that the Russi.ns 
would be more likely to adopt the second 
alternative with which they could achieve the 
responsibility 


signs indicate 


same end without ussuming any 
for retarding German unif:caion and hurting 
the feelings of the Germans. A _ stout friend 
of the West and an outspoken enemy of Com- 
munism, the German chancellor, we have reason 
to beleive, will not be easily duped. However, 
taking inzo consideration the delicate position in 
which he is placed, it is hoped that the Western 
Powers w.uld extend to him all necessary sup- 
port,” added the paper. 

“All that has gone before—the Austrian treaty, 
the Kremlin’s reconciliation with Tito, disarma- 
ment talks and even the Big Four conference 
mere window-dressing. To the 
Soviets, Germany is the real issue. Whatever 
decision may be arrived at in Moscow between 
Chancellor Adenauer and Premier Bulganin will 
inevitably have far-reaching effects not only on 
the future fate of Germany but also the future 
telations between the democratic camp and the 
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totalitarian camp.” ‘Thus declared the Hsin 
Sheng Pao in its editorial on September 8, “The 
sudden change of Soviet attitude toward West 
Germany,” continued the papsr, “has. puzzled 
many people. If we follow the recent events 
closely, we would not .be at all surprised by 
the present Soviet move. In fact, Soviet policy 
is dictated partly by the frightful memories’ of 
Hitler’s armies in the east and partly by the 
aim to deny German arms and riches to, the 
West and thus swing the European balance, of 
power in Russia’s favor, The German people’s 
fervant desire for national unification and great, 
er trade with the outside world is the ground 
for the Soviets’ hope that they may succeed in 
persuading the aged West German chancellor 
to accept their terms, that is, German unity at 
the price of neutrality. “The Russians,” added 
the paper, “are bound to b: disappointed be- 
because Adenauer, a seasoned and shrewd states- 
man, knows all Soviet ways andtrcks. He has 
once said: ‘For us, attachment to the East’ is 
out of the question ..We Germans belong to 
the West.’” 

Commenting on the Adenaver-Bulganin Agree- 
ment reached on September 13 after a five-day 
meeting, the Chung Hua Jik Pao editorially 
declared on September 15. that “it is only su- 
perficial and fails to touch on the core of. the 
problem.”” “Even on the issue of the release of 
the German prisoners of war, which the Rus, 
sians have promised to carry out, it is pertinent 
to ask: ‘Will these prisoners of war be releas- 
ed as the Russians have promised to do? Would 
the Russians resort to the same tactics. as the 
Chinese Communists have used in dealing with 
the Americans by releasing them by installments 
so as to exact, concessions from the German? 
As to the normalization of diplomatic relations 


between the two countries, it is obviously to 


Russia’s advantage to do so. Henceforth, under 
the cloak of diplomatic immunity, Soviet agents 
can freely engage in subversive ac.ives as they 
have been doing in all oher countries with 
which they have formal diplomatic relations.” 
In the opinion of the daily, “the German ques- 





tion will remain the crux of East-West differ- 
ences. The Russians would not rest until they 
have achieved their objective of isolating West 
Germany from the Western alliance. Such be- 
ing the case, the West would do well to be on 
the alert and put up a uni‘ed front, so as to 
thwart the Soviet sinister design.” 

The current visit of Chancellor Adenaueryof 
West Germany to Soviet Russia was described 
by the Combined Daily editorially on September 
7 as an event the importance of which even 
overshadowed the heads of state meeting “at 
the summit” held last July. To the West,” 
continued the paper, “German unification is the 
center of all other outstanding issues between 
the East and West upon the solution of which 
depends the solution of all others. Soviet Russia 
has been all along obstructing its realization 
for very obvious reasons. There is very little 
prospect that she would change her mind now. 
Therefore, in the coming negotiations between 
Adenauer and the Kremlin rulers, it is expected 
that the Soviets will employ the following tac- 
tics. She may either adopt dilatory actics, thus 
leaving the German question unsettled, or in- 
duce the West German chancellor to accept 
such a formula as they had offered to Austria— 
ic. German unity at the price of neutrality, 
thus making German unification a farce. In 
either case, the question would remain unsolv- 
ed.” “On the basis of the above analysis, it 


is hard to see that any useful purpose cap 
te served by conducting negotiations with th 
Russians.” added the paper. 

Describing the Bonn-Moscow negotiations as aj 
important act in the drama of the crucial strug 
gle between the free world and the totalitarja, 
world, the Kung Lun Pao said editorially @ 
September 10 that “the invitation to the Wey 
German chancellor to visit Moscow for norma 
lizing the relations between the two country 
is designed to win over, or at least neutraligg 
West Germany.” “So important is West Ge. 
many militarily, economically to both the Weg 
and East,” continued the paper, “that each @ 
them would do everything possible not tok 
it fall into the fold of the opposite side. Know 
ing very well as the Russians do that it woul 
be impossible to completely win over W-<st Ge 
many to the Soviet orbit, they have to conten 
themselves with the neutralizing of that county 
so as to tip the balance of power in Eu ope 
their favor.” At any rate, added the pape, 
“the decision that may be reached on that im 
portant issue will be eagerly awaited, becaue 
on it will hinge nct only the fate of Germay 
but also the future of the free world. Th 
crucial question now is: “Could the chancelle 
withstand—in Moscow and at home later—th 
Soviet lure of German unity at the Soviet prig 
of German neutrality and withdrawal from th 


NATO?*” ; 


The Ladies’ Company 


I am very fond of the company of ladies. I like their beauty, 
I like their delicacy, I like their vivacity, and I like their 


silence. 


—Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784 
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Aggressor Not Admitted to U.N. 


ecalling that “On February 1, 1951, the 
R General Assembly of the United Nations, 
by a vote of 44 to 7.... 
declaring that the Communist Government of 
China, ‘by giving direct aid and assistance to 
those who were already committing aggression 
in Korea and by engaging in hostilities against 
United Nations forces there has itself engaged 
in Korea,’” the New York Times commented 
editorially on September 22: This resolution still 
sands. No effort has even been made to repeal 
it No finding has ever been made clearing the 
Chinese Communists of aggression against the 
forces of that same United Nations which the 
Chinese Communists now wish to join. Chinese 
Chinese 


adopted a resolution 


Communist troops are still in Korea. 
Communist bases in Korea are being strength- 
en d. Chinese Communist opposition - still 
blocks that unification of all Korea, under free 
elections, which is the declared objective of the 
United Nations. 

“In these circumstances, unless the United 
Nations is prepared to retreat from its resolu- 
tion of 1951, or unless the Chinese Communists 
withdraw theia troops from Korea and consent 
to the free elections which the United Nations 
proposes to hold, the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations would be precisely 
what Francisco Urrutia of Colombia called it in 
Tuesday’s debate on the question—‘a legal ab- 
surdity.’ 

“It would be also something more, It would 
be notice given to fotential aggressors that in 
future they n ed pay no attention to a United 
Nations warning to desist from their aggression. 
The cost to the United Nations of establishing 
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such a precedent would be incalculable. In these 
circumstances the General Assembly has done 
the least it could do, to uphold its own prestige, 
in postponing for a year. the . question of Chi- 


_ nese Communist admission.” 


“The underlying facts, of course, remain 
unaltered,” editorialised the New York Herald 
Tribune along the same: line on the same day. 
“The arguments which the American delegate to 
the U.N., Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, used 
a year ago are still valid: Tne Communist 
regime in China: has engaged in a consistent 
record of aggression and lawlessness against the 
civilized world. The U.N. resolution, condemning 
Red China as an aggrossor, still stands upon 
the books. As if all this were not enough, the: 
tortures me:ed out to American airmen, which 
recent testimony has made vivid in American 
minds, brands the regime as hostile to U.N. 
fundamentals.” ‘ 

“Russia has made its usual attempt to’ seat 
Red China in the United Nations,” stated the 
Los Angeles Times in its editorial of the same 
date, “although under somewhat different .cis- 
cumstances this, and the U.N. has again rejected 
the Soviet bid for recognition of its chief satel- 
lite. Previously Russian attempts to squeeze 
the Chinese Reds into the U.N. have been ac- 
companied by violent diatribes against the United 
States; on this occasion Foreign Minister Molo. 
tov refrained from his customary invective and 
seemed to be following routine in demanding a 
seat for Red China. 

“Actually Communist China is no more qual- 
ified to sit as an equal among the civilized 
nations of the world than she was a year ago 
The release of a few American prisoners, most 
of them tortured in body and mind, does not 
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cleanse her bloody hands. And the fact remains 
that the barbaric Mao Tse-tung regime is still 
technically at war with the United Nations and 
has been ever since 1950. The cannon’s roar 
has been stilled only by the tenuous and uneasy 
peace of the Korean armistice. Red China has 
shot down unarmed planes, and engaged in 
other acts of violence. She has threatened and 
bullied and a few feeble gestures she has made 
toward relaxing international tensioas have more 
the aura of artificiality than sincerity.” 

“The Assembly has heard some understandably 
harsh talk from Foreign Minister Yeh of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government,” observed the 
Washington Evening Star in its editorial on the 
same day. “Mince ng no words, and with the 
record supporting him, he has reminded every- 
body of the evil done by the Mao Tse-tung 
regime, and he has bitterly assailed that regime 
as being altogether unfit for membership in the 
U.N. And his views have been indorsed, at 
least in part, by Colombia’s delegate, who has 
emphasized the ‘legal absurdity’ of even think- 
ing about admitting the Peiping Communists 
while there remains in force the Assembly’s 
1951 resolution condemning them for criminal 
aggression in Korea. 

“Nevertheless, the fact remains that ‘most 
members of the Assembly—including the United 
States—have struck a new note of mildness in 
discussing this question. Further than that, 
among the 42 who have voted to defer action, more 
than a few have indicated that they might be 
willing to decide in favor of Peiping next year, 
or the year after, if only Peiping would behave 
properly and try to purge itself of at least part 
of its black record.” 

“Soviet Russia met with a significant defeat,” 
editorialized the Hearst newspapers on the same 
day, “and our own State Department scored 
signally, in the U.N. General Assembly on the 
opening day of its 1955 session.” Pointing out 
that “Contrary to the practice of other years, 
the Soviet spokesman talks softly,” the -paper 
stated; “This was another expression of Moscow’s 
new ‘attitude, and its failure to persuade anybody 
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was almost amusing. U. S. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge immediately moved that discussion 
of the Soviet .mot on be deferred until next year, 
and this motion prevailed with the support of 
42 countries against 12. The action must affeg 
the Ambassadors’ Conference now being held # 
Geneva, as well as the Geneva meeting of 
Foreign Ministers next month.” 

“It is difficult to find justification for the 
stand of these free nations,” commented ej 
torially the Houston Chronicle on the same 
day, “especially in view of the fact that the 
United Nations has never found occasion to 
rescind its resolution of 1951 when it condemned 
the Peiping government as an aggressor. |. 

“Francisco Urrutia, the Colombian delegate, 
recalled this fact to the Assembly before the 
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vote was taken, yet to no avail so far as th® | 
six free nations that voted with Russia. wer 
concerned. Senor Urrutia also recalled thag , 
Chou En-lai, Peiping’s foreign minister, stated | 
last year at the Geneva conference on Koragl , 
that ‘all United Nations resolutions are illegal’ } 
Senor Urrutia capsuled the correct attitude df ¢ 
the U.N. when he said: ‘We cannot call on this 
Assembly to admit a country while it regards 
us with scorn.’” 

“Our victory was substantial but not over , 
whelming,” conmented editorially the Baltimon§ f 
Sun on the same day. “It is clear that Russian fy 
and (Communist) Chinese maneuvering during§ ¢. 
the past few months have increased Communist g 
influence in the United Nations at our expen y 

“For one reason or another, the peoplesaf ji 
other free countries seem nat to have graspedg jj 
the magnitude of the issues at stake. The fad 
that Great Britain rushed thoughtless into dip§ jy 
lomatic relations with Red China almost im™ 
mediately after the Government of Nationalisf 
China took refuge on Formosa has affected the j, 
whole debate since that time. What is. ,over® 
looked is that Britain has gained no substaotid « 
advantage since her ill-advised move, unless het# } 
retention of Hongkong be so considered.” g 

Pointing out that “Britain was forced by th® 4 
outrageous circumstances to join withthe majomy— y 
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of the U.N. Assembly in declaring Red China 
as aggressor in Korea,” the paper declared: “For 
those who are seeking a clear and succinct ac- 
count of the development of today’s situation 
as to the ‘two Chinas’ and the reasons the 
United States must adhere to its present policy 
of non-recognition, we commend the article in 
the current edition of Foreign Affairs by Mr. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, whose long years in the 
State Department, plus his independent studies, 
have made him a leading authority on Far 
Eastern Affairs. 

“Jt may be true that after an interval the 
rulers of Red China will purge themselves of 
their past misdeeds and fit their policies to the 
minimum standards set by American policy for 
recognition. 
liance with the Formosa regime will sometimes 


It may be true, also, that our al- 
prove embarrassing. In the meantime, there is 
no valid reason why we should abandon the 
position we have taken and limit the strength 
and authority of the free peoples in the United 
Nations. There is even less reason for repeating 
the British mistake.” 


The Voice of China 


In its editorial of September 30, the Washing- 
ton. Evening Star stated: ‘Nationalist China’s 
Foreign Minister, Dr. George K. C. Yeh, has 
made an eloquent and powerful statement of the 
case against ‘peaceful co-existence.’ Even when 
allowance is made for the fact that his point of 
view is colored by something more than casual 
interest, Dr. Yeh’s arguments are not to be 
lightly brushed aside. 

“It may be true, as he has told the United 
Nations, that the Soviet peace drive is a form 
of ‘war; that peaceful co-existence is a ‘tem- 
porary tactic, an episode within an all-embracing, 
inescapable struggle between hostile and irrecon- 
cilable systems of power.’ It may. be true that 
‘no peace built on the enslavement of nearly 
half of the warld’s population can be called 
genuine and can long last.’ It may be truc 
that the U.N, should refrain from acts which 
would ‘snuff out the hope of the captive peo- 
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ples for eventual liberation’ and that a firm: 
stand should be taken against any peace in the 
nature of a ‘moral surrender’ which would ‘have, 
consequences no less terrible than those of war, 
because the free world cannot long remain free 
ani strong under such a peace.’ But how can 
we know? What is the alternative?” 

Pointing out that “The alternative to a peace- 
ful settlement almost certainly is war” and 
that “the possibilities of negotiation.and peace- 
ful settlement have not been exhausted,” the 
paper went on to say: ‘*The time will come 
when Soviet intentions will be made clear. This 
may be when the foreign ministers’ meet at 
Geneva. Or it may be later. But the time -will 
come when acts or failure to act will show 
what lies behind the ‘spirit of Geneva.’ The 
all-important thing is that we. secognize the 
manifestation of Soviet purpose when the reve- 
lation comes; that we not perpetually delude 
ourselves, or permit the Russians to delude us, 
if good faith is lacking. Meanwhile, it is just 
as important that we not permit fear and fore- 
boding to paralyse us in our effort to take. ad- 
vantage of what may be this world’s last chance 


to save itself from the incalculable. horrors. of 


nuclear war.” 

“Cynics may point out, with good reason,‘ 
commented editorially the Baltimore Sum on 
October 1, “that the Natiohalist Chinese Gov- 
ernment on Formosa has a vested interest in 
crisis, Hostility between the Communist.and 
the non-Communist. blocs—notably, of course, 
the open hostility of the Korean War—has moved 
the Unites States to give hundreds of millions 
of dollars to strengthen the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime. 

‘It was hardly surprising, then, that tne 
toughest anti-Communist speech made during 
the current session of the General Assembly was 
the one made this week by, George K. C. Yeh, 
the Nationalists’ Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The other non-Communist speakers had been 
hopefully praising the ‘Geneva Spirit.’ Dr. Yeh 
cited all sorts of familiar arguments in his ef- 
forts to persuade his audience that ‘coexistence’ 
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is a temporary tactic.’ He was most convincing, 
however, when he quoted Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
secretary of the Soviet Communist party, saying: 
‘Those who wait for the Soviet Union to abandon 
communism wait until a shrimp learns to 
whistle.’ 

“In Taipei they prefer to eat the sea food 
before it can blow a note.” 

Commenting on Dr. George K. C. Yeh’s speech 
before the United Nations Assembly, the New 
York Daily News editorial:zed on Septmeber 30: 
“For our money, it was the best speech yet 
made in the current General Assembly session. 
Dr. Yeh kicked the ‘spirit of Geneva’ in its 
ghostly teeth. The Kremlin ‘peace offensive,’ 
he said, is nothing but an attempt to hypno- 
tize the non-Communist part of the world so 
thit Communism can make further easy con- 
quests. On: of Yeh’s best cracks: ‘The Soviet 
peace drive is not in fact peaceful in intention. 
It is a form of war. 

“Four Commie delegates, led by V. M. Mo- 
lotov of Russia, walked out on Dr. Yeh’s speech, 
with V. Ks Krishna Menon of India tagging 
after them. Could one ask for better evidence 
that Yeh was telling nothing but the tru:h, 
and was voicing a warning which the West will 
ignof or discount at its peril?” 

“The stalking out of the United Nations 
General Assembly by the Communist and In- 
dian delegation heads when Foreign Minis‘er 
George Yeh of Nationalist China began to speak 
yesterday was,” observed the Oakland Tribune 
in it$ editorial of September 29, “but another 
of the typical gestures of the Russians and ther 
followers, a gesture that is more representative 
of them than the smiles they have generated 
in recent months. 

“Jt is nothing new for the Communists to 
walk-out of a hearing room when someone from 
the free world dares, as did Dr. Yeh, to tell 
them face to face in the presence of others that 
what Communism represents is the opposite to 
the freedom and justice that are cardinal precepts 
of real democracies. 

“The Russian walkout has become such a 
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habit on occasions such as that as to cause no 
surprise. To be joined by Mr. Krishna Menon 
of the Indian delegation added no dignity to 
the usual undignified performance. If Mr, 
Krishna Menon wanted to call attention to his 
role of follower of the Communist leaders, that 
is his husiness, to be sure. But by doing: so it, 
strips him of the claim to have to list his na 
tion as ‘neutral,’ a claim long ago already denied 
by the more observant students of foreign af. 
fairs. It is but another link in chain of eyj. | 
dence that the government of India has turned 
its gaze to the ted star of Communism, in deed 













if not in word. 

“Dr. Yeh, just as in his magnificent perform. 
ance at the San Francisco 10th anniversary 
meeting, only added statur: to his government 
and to himself in restating the position of Free 
China. As he declared, the Nationalists have 
never asked the United Nations for anything 
more than moral support in their determina 
tion to oppose the red regime to the end, and 










that support they are entitled to reccive from 
every other nation that professes the principles 






of democracy.” 

Conceding that “Other nations may privately 
share his ominous views of Russia’s contibution 
to the ‘Gen va spirit’,” the Hartford Times 
editorialized on September 3°: **But they prefer 
to watch and wait for results of next month's 
Geneva meeting of the Big Four foreign minis- 
ters before passing jujgment on Russia’s inten. 
tions.” After quoting the admonition of Ms 
Harold Memillan, the British For-iga Secretary, 
that ‘We can trust in God, but keep our powdgt 
dry,’ the paper went on to say: “Dr. Yeh’s direct 
attack on Russia’s policies is the first since ‘the 












‘Geneva spirit? improved international relation Him, w 
ships. It won’t influence present moves. But it ifthe 
should not be dismissed as merely the protest of lat 





one government whose sufvival is threatened by 








peace. For, Dr. Yeh’s blunt talk is a strong 
reminder of the need for ‘preparing cffective 
counter-moves that must be taken if Russié Hiway f, 





fails to pass its next tests at Geneva.” 
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Book Reviews 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM 
Introduction by Dr. Grayson Kirk 
President of Columbia University 
Edited by Richard M. Ketchun 

Art Director, Will Anderson 
Picture Editor, Ruth Traurig 
llustrated with photographs, sketches, 
charts, etc., 192 pages. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & CO., Inc., 
New York, 1955 


“his is a pictorial exposition of the greatest 
] challenge to the free world today, Inter- 
intional Communism. Though the subject seems 
i little too ambitious to tackle in a single 
wlume like this, What Is Communism provides 
jténvenient and fairly adequate approach to 
it problem. +On the whole the effort is a 
weeessful one; it answers a keenly felt need. 
laternational’ Communism which poses a 
Rous threat to peace and order everywhere 
iiday has but a brief history. Since World 
War If it has quickly developed into a huge 
mpire in which there are over 900,000,000 
wple, or more than one third of the world’s 
Mpulation. 

Communism is a many-faced monster. Marx- 

» which was first considered as only one 

the extreme tendencies in socialist thinking, 
as later on conveniently exploited by Vladimir 

min and his colleagues as a means to justify 
their Bolshevik aspirations and terroristic ac- 

s. It was Joseph Stalin who finally broke 

froin all such empty promises as “pro- 
tatian dictatorship” ani “worke:s’ paradise,” 
instituted a highly centralized police state 
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instead. The promises made by the Reds to 
the masses are one thing; their actual perform- 
ance is another. The former, oftentimes 
publicized, have never been sincerely carried out, 
while the latter, malicious'y imposed upon the 
masses behind the Iron Curtain, has hardly ever 
been made known to, the outside world, For- 
tunately, this book represents one of the free 
world’s: many attempts at “setting forth the 
facts about Communism to go behind the 
face, into the philosophy, into the political and 
economic systems of Communism : 

to know and understand it.” 

After the Communists came into power in 
Russia they failed to fulfil the promises they 
had offered the people, notably the workers 
and peasants as mainstays of the revolution. 
Peasants were collectivized, workers placed 
under the most rigid control, families torn apart 
and slave labor, as part of the Soviet economy, 
was installed. In. a similar manner, religious 
groups were persecuted and regimentation took 
over even the finer fields of art and literature. 
To accomplish ali these as well as consolidace 
the party rule, a huge army of secret police, 
first known as Cheka, then GPU, OGPU, 
NKVD and now MVD, was created to serve 
as a convenient means to the dictator’s end. 

Not satisfied with their “internal conquest,” 
that is, their war against the people, the Krem- 
lin leaders embarked upon aggressive expan- 
sion during and after World War II. “There 
are,” the editor points out, “at least four dis- 
tinct methods of expansion, used according to 
the situation existing in the cowatry under at- 
tack. The first, and most obvious, is outright 
invasion as in the case of the Red attack upon 
the Republic of Korea. The second method, 
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typical of the Communist seizure of power in 
the couatries of Eastern Europe, illustrates how 
the Red Army is us-:d as a threatening, omzi- 
present weapon, to be called into action when- 
ever the political situation requires its use. 
Third is the organization and sponsorship of 
guerilla warfare, where local forces are trained 
and armed by neighboring Communist countries 
for action against their own countrymen...... 
Finally there is sabotage, violence, and terror by 
local party activists.” 

The fall of the Chinese mainland to the Reds, 
which can be fitly described as the culmination 
of all: the four methods combined, was the big- 
gest triumph of International Communism to 
date. Of this tragic event, the book under 
review has this to say: “There have been many 
conflicting o inions as to how the 580 million 
people of China fell to Communism. But re- 
gardiess of how one interprets the Communist 
success, one cannot escape the fact that the 
Soviet Union, as early as 1920, was conspiring 
to bring about a Communist revolution in 
China. Shortly after the Bolshevik revolu ion, 
the Soviets announced: ‘We are marching to 
free ..... the people of China,’”’ 

The Communist practice on the Chinese main- 
land today is discussed at length in the book. 
The editor also gives a brief account of the 
inception of the Chinese Communist party in 
1929, its so-called “coalition” with the Kuomin- 
tang, the subsequent split, President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s bandit-suppression campaign resulting 
in the Communist march to Yenan, the ‘united 
front’ proposed by the Communists upon the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, and 
the Communists’ sabotage and clandestine ex- 
pansion during the war. By 1941 open warfare 
had broken out between Nationalist and Com- 
munist forces and sporadic fighting continued 
until the Japanese surrender in 1945, when the 
final struggle began. 

What Mao Tse-tung has achieved on the Chi- 
nese mainland over the past years amounts to 
no more than a political-economic-social regi- 


mentation of the Chinese people. ‘To make 
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matters worse, the regimentation is not imposed 











































“remotely from top levels of government, but § 1 
through a grass-root apparatus affecting évery § ¢ 
aspect of people’s private lives.” Nearly every 
means employed by the Soviet totalitarian goy. § 0 
ernment has been copied by the Chinese Reds, § D 
All actual and potential popular anti-Commy. § ti 
nist uprisings were first eliminated in bloody § S 
campaigns which consisted of purges, public & pe 
trials and mass executions. Then an economic co 
program has been implemented at the expeng § C 
of the people. Land has been collectivized § Cl 
private-ownership abolished and all industries § Bi 
even factories, plants, etc. requisitioned by the tic 
Red regime. ex! 
The book also covers other countries of Asiaff cal 
which have fallen into the Soviet orbit, as well an 
as the Eastern European satellite countries. Th in 
Communist threat, however, has not spared th § an 
rest of the world. In Western Europe, thi . 
Middle East, Africa and. the Western Hemi-§ po 
sphere, local Communist parties, acting upone-§ dra 
ders from the Kremlin, have carried out acs aid 
of sabotage and violence. The party propagand the 
machine is never at a standstill. lab 
Ominously hanging over nearly all of the 10,§ tiv 
515-mile border between Communist and non the 
Communist countries is the Iron, Curtain, and ove 
behind it, the “zone of silence.” Truth from§ thu 
the outside world is carefully barred from thf ed 
captive millions, and they are prevented from the 
choosing freedom outside the proletariat’s “pasge A 
dise.” However, Communist efforts have aa que 
proved entirely successful. Already, a hosta™ has 
disillusioned party members and oppressed peopl upr 
of the satellite countries have escaped to slg and 
of their lot behind the Iron Curtain. In thg mw 
book under review there are contained A 
firsthand accounts given by those who s Con 
fully escaped from the Communist rule. tern 
Communists everywhere have never stop beli 
making promises of all kinds to the people thag o¢ 
try to fool, And the one pledge they gimm ‘ts 
most readily and frequently is that of land 
form. Consequently, in the innocent minds 
most Westerners, Chinese Communists once 
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peared Ike a group-~ of’ well-meaning ' agrarian» 


reformers. This naive but dangerous belief the 
editor of this book tries his best to refute. 

What’ the Chinese Communists: are carrying 
out.on the mainland these days is cettainly not 
Dr. Sun Yar-sen’s-principle of the “‘Land-to-the- 
tiller’ program. but arm collectivization a lu 
Soviet Russia. In 1947. approximately 70 to 80 
per cent of the. mainland’s. farming area was 
confiscated by the Communists. ‘According to 
Communist sources,” it is believed, “285 million 
Chinese were affected by land reform by 1951. 
But in the course of the violent agrarian reyolu- 
tion, at least a million and a half people were 
executed,, and possibly 40 million of the so- 
called ‘exploiters’ deprived of all their property 
and personally maltreated. The economic cost— 
in the destruction ot farm tools, grain stocks, 
and other property—was incalulable.” 

As land assignments proved too small to sup- 
port the peasants’ living, they were easily 
drawn into the Communist sponsored “mutual 
aid teams.” A number of such teams, to which 
the farmers contributed tools, draft animals and 
labor, were gradually merged to form a “produc- 


tive cooperative,” a permanen: organization. To 
the cooperative, the poor peasants ‘were more- 
over required to contribute their land holdings 
thus fulfilling the Communists’ long-contemplat- 
ed objective of “collective farms.” From these 
the peasants have had no. way of escape. 

As a result, peasant uprisings have been fre- 
quent on the mainland for which the blame 
has been laid upon the landlords. But each 
uprising has brought forth even stricter control 
and steadier oppression from the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

As can be seen from this book, the Chinese 
Communist party is a constituent part of In- 
ternational Communism. To indulge in the 
belief that Mao Tse-tung and his clique would 
one day break away from their Kremlin mas- 


ters is sheer illusion. 
PENG FEI 
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PROFILE OF -AMERICA — AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE U.S.A. 
Text compiled by Emily Davie; Picture 
Editor, Bryan Holme; Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co:npany, New York; First Printing, 
September, 1954; 415-pp. 


his book seeks to present to the world 
ft a faithful portrait of ,the United States, 
with the object of enabling the readers, and 
especially foreign readers, to gain a knowledge 
of America which both spreads across the sur- 
face and penetrates the core. 

To foreigners who like America well enough 
to want to know as many aspects as_ possible 
of American life, the book is. of great value. 
There have been countless. books written on 
America. A composite of them all might pro- 
duce some sort of accurate and comprehensive ‘ 
picture of America, bu-, taken separately, none 
of them has besn able to encompass the whole 
of the picture. The reason is that few coun- 
tr.es in the world represent such a wide div r- 
sity of geographical background, climatic con- 
ditions, religious conceptions, racial cultures and 
national traditions, that it would be impossible 
for one writer, however distinguished, to learn, 
understand and present fairly in a clear and 
comprehensive form such an immense diversity 
of the whole nation. 

Consequently, the edi or has chosen quite a 
different method of presentation. Instead of 
writing the story herself, she has permitted 
Americans, possessed of different points of view 
and existing in different periods, to present and 
interpret the phenomenon which is called Amer- 
ica and the sort of human beings which this 
phenomenon has produced and is still ptoduc- 
ing. ‘This method has served two purposes: 


it has given the editor greater possibilities 
assured her of a 
The task is 
It has involve! an immense 
amount of reading and research, combined with 
careful judgment and skillful selection, in order 


of success, and has 
total objectivity of presentation, 


not an easy one. 
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to. produce a fair, comprehensive and, at the 
time, readable volume of a reasonable size. 

Another difficulty with a biographical writer 
is to stick to the sense of proportion. Intent 
on playing up one side of the subject is likely 
to stress that side to the exclusion of all others. 
The editor of this book has found it necessary 
to omit much familiar and important material, 
while including some obscure diaries and letters. 
The reason is to keep within the limits of a 
single volume yet achieve a certain balance. In 
justification she maintained that ‘a profile is 
an aspect, not a full-lenght portrait.” It seems 
that no complete revelation is necessary, and 
nevertheless these informal writings were select- 
ed “to reveal as much as possible of the true 
character of the nation.” 

On the whole, the book has drawn out many 


of the salient features of an honest portrait of 
America. The fully documented account pte. 
sents a figure whose initiative, courage and ir. 
resistible energy may serve as a splendid ex. 
ample. The work has the .merit of being ac. 
curate in that it is the subject who speaks for 
himself, not the author who speaks for the 
subject, and, while at its worst it is dry, it is as 
a rule well laid down and through. It contains 
the essence of American history, although it is 


rather biographical than historical. 


Due praise should be given to the excellent 
and significant choice and arrangement of the 
pictures the book contains. Illustrations and 
photographs not only support the text, but, te 
some extent, expand it. 


CHIEN-MING CHU 


Vanity of Human Hopes 


No place affords a more striking conviction of the vanity of 
human hopes than a public library. 


Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784 
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Stateenent by Foreign Minister George 
KC. Yeh before the Plenary Meeting 
of the General Assembly, 
September 20, 1955 


Mi. President and Fellow Delegates: 


For six consecutive sessions of the General 
Assembly the Soviet Delegation has raised the 
question of Ch‘na’s representation. The motive 
is evidently to complete the process of Commu- 
nist aggression against my country by displac- 
ing the rightful representative of China in the 
United Nations with puppets of Soviet creation. 
If any member State here were to be unseated, 
it should be the Soviet Union herself, who has, 
indeed, amply qualified for expulsion from the 
United Nations under the provisions of Article 
VI of the Charter. 

My Delegation has since 1949 placed before 
this Assembly facts and data showing conclusive. 
ly that the Chinese Communist regime is un- 
Chinese in origin and purpose, It is, in fact, 
a Soviet-sponsored regime dedicated to the un- 
alterable objectives of international communism 
towards world domination, As a vehicle of 
Communist aggression, the Chinese Communist 
regime is unfit for membership in an interna- 
tional organization which has for its primary 
purpose the maintenance of world peace and 
the promotion of human rights and fundamental 
. freedoms for all. 

Despite the Korean Armistice, Chinese Com- 
munist troops have remained in force in Korea 
and their military position in that country has 
been strengthened in persistent violation of the 
terms of the Armistice, In Indo-China, after 
tome 77,000 square miles of fertile territory 
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and over 12 million unwilling population have 
been added to the Communist orbit as a result 
of the Geneva Agreement, the Chinese Commu- 
nists continue to give substantial aid to Hoe 
Chi-Minh for the purpose of bringing the en- 
tire country under Communist tyranny. In 
Malaya and other South Asian countries, Chi- 
nese Communists continue to direct and organize 
activities of subversion and guerrilla warfare. 
So much for the continuing aggression of the 
Communists, Let us now turn ro the domestic 
situation in the Chinese Mainland. In the first 
three years of Communist. occupation of the 
mainland, a staggering total of more than 20 
million innocent men.and women were slaughter. 
ed under the guise of land reform and sup- 
pression of counter-revolutionaries. The brief 
spell of comparative moderation that followed 
proved to be only a prelude to another orgy of 
bloodletting. The inhumanities perpetrated to- 
day on the mainland constitute a crime of 


genocide of unparalleled magnitude, to which 


the civilized world cannot remain indifferent. 
The nature.and extent of this reign of terror 
can be gauged from a report made by Miss 
Shih Liang, so-called Minister of Justic in Pei- 
ping to the Communist National People’s Con- 
gress on July 29, 1955. According to this re- 
port, from January 1954 to May this year, the 
“People’s Courts” of all levels had dealt with 
a total of 364,604 cases of counter-revolutionary 
activities. Mr, President, this is a startling re- 
velation. It means there were on the average 
some 22,000 cases per month, 700 cases. per 
day, or just about one case every two minutes, 
Frequently large numbers of individuals were 
involved in a single case. Thus, in the sixteen 
months ending May this year, hardly a minute 





passed without some individual being accused 
of the so-called crime of counter-revolution. 
We are told that amongst the so-ca'led counter- 
revolutionaries were workers, peasents, mer- 
chants, industrialists, intellectuals, and even 
card-carrying Communists. Shih Liang declar- 
ed that despite mass trials and arrests, counter- 
revoluti nary activities were mounting. She 
therefore called for “heightened vigilance and 
more severe punishment.” Those whose roman- 
tic propensity has led them to ‘support the 
admiss:on of Communist China into this interna- 
tional body may perhaps do themselves a little 
justice by delving into this and other reports 
made. at the so-called “People’s Congress.” 
This report, corroborated by other Commu- 
nist admissions, clearly indicates that the Com- 
munist regime does not have the acquiescence 
of the people over whom it seeks to rule. Mass 
terror and mass execution are but signs of fear 
and insecurity. Contrary to impress:ons of some 


superficial and casual observers, beneath the 
policed appearance of stability, there lies a 


massive resurgence of discontent, resentment 
and hate. 

Mr. President, I have shown that the puppet 
Communist regime in Peiping is not peace- 
loving; that its existence co stitutes a menace 
to freedom-loving peoples; that it has violated 
all the fundamental pr:nciples of human rights 
embodied in the Charter. And I have shown 
that this regime, sustained by violence and 
brutality, does not enjoy the support of the 
Chinese people. Such a regime is tozally unfit 
for membership in the United Nations. 

As to the right of my Government to repre- 
sent China, may I remind this Assembly that 
my Governinent is the same Government that 
fought on the side of the democracies against 
the fo ces of aggression in World War II, that 
took an active part in the founling: of the 
United Nations, and which has since faithfully 
fulfilled ail its international obligations as a 
loyal member of the United Nations and other 
international bodies. It is to my -Government 
that the 13,000,009 Chinese overseas, ‘who are 
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free to declare their intentions, continue to af. 
firm their allegiance. It is to T.iwan that over 
80 percent of the former Communist prisoners 
of war in Korea chose to be repatriated. To, 
day, my Government, based on Taiwan, stands 
as a beacon of hope to the millions of its 
people on ‘the mainland, whose voice would 
otherwise be unheard in this Assembly. 

Mr. President, the right of my Government 
to represent China is undenjable, unless all the 
nations here represented are prepared to repudiate 
the purposes and principles for which the United 
Nations stands. 


Statement by Foreign Minister _ 
George K. C. Yeh in the General 
_ Debate of the U, N. General 

Assembly, September 28, 1955 


IVE. President and Fellow Delegates: 


The tenth session of the General Assembly of 
the Un'ted Nations has opened with a note @ 
apparcnt optimism. In the statements already 
made from this rostrum the belief is voiced tha 
with the outward change of Soviet attituds 
world peace is now within. possible reach. My 
Delegation, representing a people who are by 
tradition and history peace-loving, welcomes 
every move or opportunity to make this world 
a better and happier place to'live in. Nuclea 
developments have made war more terrible tha 
ever before. To save mankind from total destrue 
tion every nation, large or small, should bend 
its efforts towards the promotion of peace, 

Before I turn to examine the problem of world 
peace, I should like to state briefly the position 
of my Government with respect to a few im 
portant items on the Agenda. 

The Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atom 
Energy, held in August this ycar at Gen 
may prove to be a landmark of human. progressay” 





A‘number of delegates have already dwelt. on 
the prospects of the industrial, agricultural and 
medical uses of the atom, Not only can the 
atom be made a new and plentiful source of 
power, but it also holds the key to many secrets 
gf na:ure and to a better and richer human 
living. After ten years of frustrating negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union on the interna- 
tional control of atom‘c energy, the United Na- 
tions finally owes this new impact of the pzace- 
ful atom to President Eisenhower of the United 
States, who, in his historic address before this 
Assembly on December 8, 1953, first lifted the 
stom from the realm of fear to that of hope. The 
*Atom-for-Peace” proposal has the full support 
of my Delegation. My Government has already 
established an atomic energy council to further 
mobilize its scientists and engineers and coord- 
inate its efforts with those of friendly powers 
It has 


entered into bi-lateral agreements with the United 


in the development of atomic energy. 


States of America in this field of international 
@operation. It is our belief that science has 
no national boundaries and that its achievements 
may be shared and enjoyed by all mankind in 
Since 1946, 


my Government has advocated international co- 


the interest of peace and progress. 


operative development of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes and will urge that an international 
atomic agency be established at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 

It is the hope of my Delegation that the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy will be made 
available as early as possible to’ the underdevel- 
oped countries, where progress in the industrial, 


medical and agricultural fields may be greatly 


hastened by the introduction of this new techni- 
que. It is also to be hoped that in due course 
a program of international assis ance on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, similar to the 
Technical Assistance Program of the United 
Nations, can be put into effect. 

Now I wish to turn to another item of, im- 
portance. Under the Charter, we are all bound 
to respect fundamental human rights and to 
uphold the dignity and worth of human person. 
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Ten years after the signing of the Charter, the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies con: 
cerned are still groping for effective means of 
implementing this provision of the Charter. 
Though as a result of studies made by the 4d 
Hoc Committee on. Forced Labour, proof of 
- forced labour in the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites and on the Chinese mainland was estab- 
lished, the United Nations is yet unable to see 
its way to condemn such practice. 

Forced labour, racial and social discrimination, 
religious intolerance, political persecution and 
purges, denial of free speech and movements, 
forced confessions, taking of life, imprisonment 
or punishment of an individual without a fair 
or public trial, denial to the individual of his 
right to choose his representative or governors— 
all these are still in existence in many States, 
including some Members of the United Nations. 

In the face of this overwhelming evidence of 
violations of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, it is the hope of my Delegation that 
the United Nations will intensify its efforts to 
prevent further violations; to promote human 
rights by all practical means, including the early 
adoption of effective international instruments, 
such as the Draft Covenants on Civil and Polit- 
ical Rights, and Economic, .Social and Cultural 
Rights; to expose, condemn and put the stamp 
af its moral judgment on the perpetrators of 
crimes on the human individual. 

The question of the admission of new mem- 
bers remains on the Agenda of this Assembly. 
Despite the work of the Committee of Good 
Offices, we are still unable to find a solution to 
the problem, While our search for a solution 
continues, my Delegation wishes again to remind 
this Assembly that the Charter has clearly stated 
in Article [V, the simple qualications of member- 
ship in this international Organization: “Member- 
ship in the United Nations is open to all other 
peace-loving states which accept the obligations 
contained in the present Charter and, in the 
judgment of the Organization, are able and? will- 
ing to carry out these obligations.” Any con- 
cept of universality must be based: on these -re- 
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As to whether or not an applicant 





quirements. 
nation is peace-loving or whether it is able and 
willing to carry out these obligations, it is for 
the Member States here assembled to judge. 
Those that do not meet the Charter require- 
ments must be in the interest of the U.N. itself 
be excluded, for instance the so-called Mongolian 
People’s Republic. On the other hand, my Del- 
egation profoundly regrets that a number of 
applicant nations who were supported by a 
majority of votes in the Security Council had 
been kept out by the abusive use of the veto 
by the Soviet Union. My Delegation will con- 
tinue to support the application for membership 
of any sovereign state which, in its opinion, is 
peace-loving and which can and will carry out 
the obligations under the Charter. Only two 
days ago, another state, with its long history of 
cultural achievements, applied for membership 
in. this Organization. The Chinese Delegation 
will support Spain’s admission as we did the 
other states, which have received the majority 
vote in the Security Council. 

Let me now turn to the problem of world 
peace which is uppermost in our minds. The 
United Nations is an organization charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining world peace. 
When we discuss here any effort relating to 
peace, it is incumbent upon all of us that the 
type of peace we aim at must be in accord with 
the spirit of the Charter. I am in full agree- 
meat with the Chairman of he United States 
Delegation, Mr. John Foster Dulles, when he 
said in April this year: “Craven purchase of 
peace at the expense of principle can result in 
destroying much of the human spirit on this 
planet. Peace, under certain conditions, could 
lead to a degradation of the human race 3nd 
to subjecting human beings to a form of mental 
decay which obliterates the capacity for moral 
and intellectual judgment.” 

It will be remembered, Mr. President, that a 
failure to understand the real nature of Nazism 
led 10 the tragic debacle in 1939. ‘The same 
mistake can be made again today, 


our hopes today are based principally on the 


Insofar as 
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Soviet professions of peace, it is necessary tha 






































we examine objectively such professions in thf Y 
light of Soviet history. Let us be sure that the jg 
Soviet motive is not a calculated effort to capi, § 
alize on the world’s longing for reac: and-iyf y 
abhorrence of war asa means of further extend, § Ff, 
ing Communist rule over the world. Let af th 
be sure that it is not a maneuver to divertth] ta 
peoples of the free world from necessary mea. § pe 
ures of defense and create a demand for peag§ W 
at any price. Can we be sure that the seeming} pe 
flicker of light on the international horizon is] m 
not a false dawn? set 
The recent apparent volte face on the partalf a 
the Soviet Union is no new thing. Nor is th§ Ja 
slogan “peaceful co-existence” a fresh one, We ; 
have witnessed in the past thirty-eight yeas§ ho 
more than one such tactical.maneuver, and some lan 
of these have been equal y dramatic. In Sep§ aft 
tember 1927, for instance, Stalin, in an interview Th 
with the first American labour delegation inf ple 
Moscow, took great pains to explain that Com Sta 
munism and Capitalism could co-exist “in-con§ Un 
ditions of peaceful development.” “We am for 
pursuing a policy of peace,” he declared, “and y 
are prepared to come to sign a pact of non-ag§ abo 
gression with bourgeo’s states. We are pura old 
ing a policy of peace and we are prepared tof off 
come to an agreement concerning disarmameni§ con 
including the abolition of standing armics’§ In 
This profession of “peaceful development” foun wea 
expression in the United Front policy of tht was 
1930’s and in Russia’s joining the League @§ Soy 
Nations. It was during this period that Com§ iste 
munism enjoyed worldwide popularity and Com§ befo 
munist influence began to expand in all coukl’ dem 
tries. Then came Stalin’s deal with Hitler if Sovi 
Augus:, 1939, thus precipitating the Second Wolf a th 
War. The signing of the Soviet-Nazi non tov’: 
gression treaty automatically transformed Hit stan 
into a “force of peace” and the Western po T 
into “warmongers” and “cannibals.” This cag now 
sification was quickly reversed’ in 1941. whem divic 





Hitler invaded Russia. During the “grand 
liance” the Soviet Union was everywhere h 
as a democratic nation “dedicated to 
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freedom, and general well-being of all mankind.” 
Yet it was precisely durig this period that eight 
independent nations fell under Com v:unist ty- 
ranny, and Communist-directed disorders flared 






up in Italy, France, Greece, as well as in the 
Fat East.  Wherver the Soviet troops marched, 
there the Communists and their stooges were 
taised to power. In China, the Soviet Union 








prevented my Government at the end of World 
War II from sending troops and administrative 
personnel to Manchuria to take over th: ad- 
ministration of that area. At the same time it 
secretly admitted the Communists to Manchuria 
ad quipped them with arms surrendered by the 








Japanese. 

With the onset of the cold war the wartime 
honeymoon came to an end, Meanwhile, main- 
land China fell into Communist hands. Not long 
afterwards the Republic of Korea was invaded. 
Thanks to the heroic stand of the Korean peo- 
ple and the instantancous action of the United 
States and the collective measures taken by the 
United Nations, Communist aggression in Asia, 
for the first time, received a serious setback. 

The death of Stalin in March 1953 brought 
about another shift in Soviet strategem. The 
old slogan of “peaceful co-existence” was dusted 
off and presented to the free world as a new 
commodity. There is, however, this difference. 
In the 1920’s and 1930’s, the Soviet Union was 
weak and “peaceful co-existence” in these days 
was primarily a defensive tactic. Today, the 
Soviet Union is strong and “peaceful co-ex- 
istence” is offensive in character. In his speech 
before. this Assembly last Friday, Mr. Molotov 
‘demonstrated that on all basic questions the 
Soviet policy has‘not changed. If. there is such 
a thing as “the spirit of Geneva” in Mr. Molo- 
tov’s statement, it is to be found not in sub- 
stance but in mannerism, 

The leaders of the Communist world may 
now use softer words. But Germany is still 
divided and the satellite countries are still ruled 
by Soviet puppets. In Asia, the unification of 
Korea remains ‘as remote as ever; Indo-China 
hangs in the balance; mainland China has 
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been converted into a gigantic concentration . 
camp; and Communist subversion is everywhere 
rampant. The fact is that international Com- 
munism cannot afford to stand still, it must go 
forward, or stagnate. In a Communist state it 
is struggle that gives it the breath of life, 
Struggle takes many forms: it may be military, 
it may be warfare against bourgeois states, it 
may be warfare against the civilian population. 
The peace overtures of the Communist world 
are a form of political struggle which, at the 
opportune tim:, can readily be transformed. into 
a military one. For the two forms of struggle 
are interchangeable and complementary. We in 
China have, through painful and bitter experience, 
come to understand this. 

Communist leaders have never concealed the 
fact that Communism and Capitalism cannot co- 
exist peacefully for any considerable length of 
time. Lenin’s pronouncement on this subject 
is well-known. It still bears quoting. “We are 
living,” he declared, “not only in a state, but 
in a system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist states 
for a long time is unthinkable, One or the other 
must triumph in the end. And before that end 
comes, a series of frightful clashes between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states is in+ 
evitable.” 

The present peace drive, though launched aftér 
his death, was really conceived by Stalin him- 
self. In November 1951 the late Soviet dictator 
expounded his ideas of a peace movement in a 
speech which was published a year later in the 
Soviet Communist Party monthly, Bolshevik. It 
is significant that the appearance of the Stalin 
article coincided with the Nineteenth Party Con- 
gress in Moscow. Its extraordinary importance 
was confirmed by Pravda, which described Sta- 
lin’s article as “the greatest event in the ideo- 
logical life of the Party and the Soviet people.” 

What did Stalin want to get out of the peace 
drive? Three things: to postpone any possible 
capitalist. attack on Russia, to promote dissen- 
sion among the Bourgeois states, and to hasten 
the “imperialist war” among them. With a 





frankness characteristic of him, Stalin said that 
soonér:or later “the fight for peace” would be 
transformed into “a fight for Socialism.” The 
Soviet Union, he added, could not and would 
hot commit itselfforever to peace. That would 
be “bourgeois pacifism.” 

In their “fight for peace,” the present Soviet 
tulers have been at pains to play down Stalin. 
Yet they too have made it perfectly clear that 
“co-existence” is a temporary tactic, an episode 
within an all-embracing, inescapable struggle 
between hostile and irreconcilable systems of 
power. Only the other day, on September 17, 
Nikita S. Krushchey said that “those who wait 
for the Soviet Union to abandon Communism 
wait unt:l a shrimp learns to whistle.” He is 
sure that Communism would eventually triumph 
over decadent capitalism. 

Thus the Soviet peace drive is not in fact 
It is a form of war. 


‘peaceful in intention. 
“War to the hilt .between Communism and Capit- 
alism,” said Dmitri Manuilsky at the time of 
front populairé movement, “is inevitable. Today, 


of coufse, we are not strong enough to attack. 
The bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep, 
so we will begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There will 
be electrifying overtones and unheard of conces- 
sions. The capitalist countries, stupid and 
decadent, will rejoice to co-operate in their own 
destruction. They will leap at another chance 
to be friends. As soon as their guard is down, 
we shall smash them with our clenched fists.” 

Such, then, is the motive behind all the re- 
cent show of goodwill and seeming flexibility in 
negotiations. The peace tactic chimes in with 
the desperate hopes of a war-weary world so 
perfectly that the smallest concessions, such as 
the release of illegally-held prisoners of war and 
civilians, the admission of some foreign journal- 
ists, or the exchange of a few civil words be- 
tween Soviet leaders and foreign diplomats—are 
being eagerly scized upon as evidence of Soviet 
sincerity and a change of policy. 

My Government, in common with all other 
free governments representéd in this great As- 
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sembly, stands for peace. But the kind of peag 
the world needs, as I have said at the begig 
ning of my statement, is genuine peace. It % 
peace with justice and freedom. I submit the 
no peace built on the enslavement of nearly half 
of the world’s population can be called genuing 
and can long last. i 
If the international situation has shown apy 
sign of hope, it is the préduct, not of Soy 
goodwill, but of the policy of strength adopted 
by the free world. This policy has achieved 
measufe of success in Europe. The rising tik 
of Communism, for the time being at least, hit 
been checked, But millions of people still lig 
under Communist tyranny. We should not 
mistaken about the Soviet Union’s ultimate aims 
its potential for military aggression, its tyram 
fiical political system. % 
In Asia, a beginning has been made to county 
Communist expansion by a system of regional 
collective security. The Manila Pact is a cag 
in point. Unfortunately, this pact is still limit 
ed in scope and without adequate armed strength 
In addition, there are in existence several bilaten 
al mutual security treaties. In view, howeve, 
of the tremendous momentum of Commiutilit 
expansionism in Asia, futther strengthening @ 
the military and economic positions of the fit 
couritries in that area is impefative. “ 
In some Asian countries, such is ‘the residte 
of hostility and suspicion left by European cb 
onialism that even otherwise far sighted statee 
men’ tend to regard colonialism asa primaq 
issue and Communist expansionism only a #6 
This accounts for the gtowth 
popularity of neutralism. In the Commu 
lexicon, néutralism is synonymous with hostility 
Both Lenin and Stalin sneered at those who pre 
tended that they could remain neutral in fi 
worldwide struggle between Capitalism and Cot 
munism. Mao Tse-tung himself has this 
say about neutrglity: “It wotldn’t do to sit 
the fence. There is no such thing as the 
open toad. We are ther.foré opposed to t 
illusions of the third open road. This app 
hot only to China but to’ the whole world ® 
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well. You either side with Imperialism or 
with Socialism, ' 
Mao continues to expound that an individual or 


‘There is no other alternative,’ 


anation can be either for Communism or against 
i, and all those who sit on the fence are 
enemies. 

Although they regard neutrals as_ potential 
enemies, the Communists have no hesitation, as 
gtactical move, in utilizing them to sharpen 
conflicts between encmies.. This is cynically ex- 
pressed in the slogan, “the enemy of my enemy 
is my friend.” This most astute formu'a is 
applied to the Communist backing of nation- 
alism, particularly in Asia. The real motive in 
this connection is, of course, to capitalize on 
Asian nationalism for the purpose of accelerat- 
ing the spread of Communism in Asia. Ne 
tonalism and Communism are in fact incom- 
patible with each other. All students of Marxism- 
Leninism know that nationalism as such is only 
used by Communists as a means to foster anti- 
colonial sentiments. To them, nationalism is 
only a means to an end. 

I have already touched upon the question of 
Korea and Vietnam. 
unity has been an item on the General Asseinbly 
agenda since 1947. It is still there. It is the 
duty and obligation of the United Nations to 


into reality. We 


The problem of Korean 


translate the agenda item 
should not shirk our responsibility. We should 
not fit back and close our eyes to a situation 
which is still fraught with dangerous possibili- 
ties. In Vietnam there is no denying the fact 
that Communist strength and influence are grow- 
ing. It is our duty to see to it that Vietnam 
be saved from Communist tyranny. We must 
not allow North Vitenam to annex South Viet- 
nam by a rigged and fraudulent “election” like 
that which had happened in Eastern Europe. 


Let me now turn to my own country. The 


Communists, supported by the Soviet Union,: 


were able to impose their tyrannical rule on 


the 500,000,000—according to Communist claims 
# 900,000,000—unwilling people on the mainland 
applies 


in 1949. Six years have now passed. The 
Communists have spawned a gigantic system 
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of repression and terrorism, the like of which 
has never been known in Chinese history. On 
the opening day of this session, I had the op- 
portunity to call to the attention of this As- 
sembly that in the first three years of Commu- 
nist domination, over 20 million inmocent peo- 
ple were slaughtered under one pretext. or an- 
other. The mass slaughter of human beings 
still goes on. In my brief statement I quoted 
Shih Liang, the so-called Minister of Justice of 
the Peiping regime, in showing the. magnitude 
of the Communist presecution. You will recall 
that Shih Liang boasted on July 29 this year 
that from January 1954 to May 1955, the “Peo- 
ple’s courts” of all levels had dealt with no 
fewer than 364,604 counter-revolutionary cases. 
That means there were on the average some 
22,000 such cases per month, 700 cases. per day, 
or one case every two minutes. Now there must 
be a compelling ‘reason for resorting to such 
extreme measures. Obviously, these brutal meas- 
ures were found to be necessary in order to 
keep the people in abject fear. They also dem- 
onstrate graphically the magnitude of the peo- 
ple’s resistance to Communist tyranny. 

Sih Liang’s report is corroborated by another 
equally authentic Communist. Lo Jui-ching, 
Peiping’s Minister of Public Security, said in a 
keynote speech before the socalled ‘National 
People’s Congress”\on July 27, 1955, that the 
previous campaigns of suppression, such as the 
*3.anti” and “5S-anti” campaigns were directed 
primarily at “open” counter-revolutionaries; strong 
measures, he urged, must now be taken against 
“hidden” counter-revolutionaries, who had cam- 
ouflaged their activities in order to infiltrate 
the Communist party, the democratic .parties, 
and the people's organizations, government organs 
and the People’s Libaration Army. “The struggle 
to suppress counter-revolution,” Lo declared, “is 
therefore a somewhat long-term one. So long 
as classes exist within the country and imperi- 
alism exists outside, the struggle against counter- 
revolutionaries is bound to exist.” Lo’s own 
words amount to a confession that the puppet 
Communist regime is far from being as stable 
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as some superficial observers would have us 
believe. 

My Government, now based on Taiwan, has 
moral as well as legal obligations toward the 
suffering people on the mainland, whose desire 
to be restortd to a free way of. life has man- 
ifested itself with increasing clarity and force. 
The desire of a people to regain its lost free- 
dom, as well as the desire of a people to see 
its own compatriots freed from the yoke of 
tyranny, cannot possibly be denied by any code 
of law. If mainland China is to be liberated 
from Communist tyranny, the work of ‘libera- 
tion will be done mainly by the Chinese people 
themselves—I refer not only to the 10,000,000 
people on Taiwan, 13,000,000 people overseas, 
but also to the 500,000,000 people on the Chi- 
nese mainland. 

While dedicated to the objective of restoring 
freedom to its people on the mainland, my Gov- 
étnment has never once appealed to the United 


eventual liberation, or that would condemn them 





. Hunting 


Hunting was the labour of the savages of North America, 
but the amusement of the gentlemen of England. 


—Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784 








Nations for assistance in achieving such ends 
But if, as it is at present constituted, the United 
Nations cannot give a helping hand to the 
millions of captive people behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains, it can and should refrain from 
acts that would make their suffering even mor 
unbearable, that would snuff out their hope for 









to perpetual slavery. Above all, the United 
Nations shuuld refrain from giving material aid 
or moral comfort to their enskavers. A peace 
that legalizes injustices and wrongs is certainly 
not the type of peace we want. It is onlyg 
spurious peace. Such a peace would noz -be in 
conformity with the principles and purposes of 
the Charter. It would be a moral surrende 
which will have consequences no less terrible 
than those of war, because the free world cap 
not long remain free and strong under sucha 











peace. 
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Chronology 


hagust 16. Maj.-Gen. Sory Smith, Commander 
of the U.S. Air Force in the Pacific, arrived in 
Taipei for a seven-hour visit to Free China. 

At a three-day annual air force conference 

for reviewing its activities in the past year, Gen. 
Wang Shu-ming, Commander-in-Chief of CAF, 
disclosed that the CAF had made more than 
13,999 sorties in the past year on combat anj 
patrol missions over the mainland and the Tai- 
wan Strait. 
August 18. The Chinese Consolidated Benevolent 
Association and the Chinese Anti-Communist 
League in the U.S.A. issued a joint manifesto 
denouncing Peiping’s crafty scheme to claim 
jurisdiction over overseas’ Chinese and Chinese 
students in the States. 

The Executive Yuan appointed Chang Tao- 

hsing as Chinese Minister to Costa Rica and 
Yu Wang-teh as concurrently Minister to Hon- 
duras. . 
August 19. Morton Tice, U.S. National Com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, said 
observations in his recent Far East tour con- 
vinced him that no appeasement policy should 
be followed by the Western powers in Asia at 
the expense of the interests of the Republic of 
China. 

In answer to questions at a press conference 
Foreign Minister George Yeh declared that the 
U.S. Government had no right to surrender any 
Chinese national in the U.S. to the. Chinese 
Communists or to any third nation designated 
by the Chinese Reds. 

Seven patriotic Chinese, former crew mem- 
bers of the British freighter Imchona who had 
deserted the Communist-purchased ship to seek 
freedom, arrived in Taipei from Japan. 

August 20. A: Presidential order announced that 
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President Chiang Kai-shek had accepted the re- 
signation of his personal Chief of Staff General 
Sun Li-jen who had admitted his n-gligence in 
connection with the case of the Communist agent 
Ku Ting-liang. Meanwhile, another Presidential 
order said that a special nine-member Commis- 
sion of Enquiry headed by Vice President Chen 
Cheng had been set up to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of all the facts related to this case. 
In an interview with the visiting American 
writer Robert Welch Premier O; K. Yui warned 
the free world that Soviet Russia and its satel- 
lites were at present using “camouflaged” peace 
as a means to the even.ual conquest of the 
world. 
Augnsi 21. President Chiang Kai-shek appoint- 
ed General Huang Chen-chiu as the new Presi- 
dential Chief of Staff to "succeed General Sun 
Li-jen. 
Augast 23. A 16-member Japanese mission;: int 
cluding 12 influential Japanese Diet members, 
headed by Bamboku One, former Speaker of 
the Japanese Lower House, arrived in Taipei 
for a 12-day visit to Free China at the inv ta- 
tion of the Legislative Yuan. 
August 25. U.S. Senator Joseph R. McCarthy call- 
ed on the Eisenhower aiministrotion to aban- 
don its “cowardly” Asian policy and encourage 
armed attacks against the Communists in Korea 
and Indo-China and on the Chinese mainland. 
All newspapers in’ Free China came out with 
scathing attacks against the traitorous and in- 
famous act of the sellout of Sinkiang, the largest 
frontier province in China’s northwest; by Mao 
Tse-tung, as a new evidence of the Peiping pup- 
pet regime’s betrayal of the nation's rights: 
CAF planes again dropped thousands of leaf. 
lets over three provinces on the Communist- 
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held mainland. 
August 26. 
gress on the mutual security program President 
Eisenhower declared that deliveries of military 
items to the Chinese armed forces on Taiwan 
had been accelerated and that for the full fiscal 
year of 1955 US$138,000,000 was made avail- 
able to the Chinese Republic for direct forces 
support, defense support and technical coopera- 
tion activities. 

Augus: 28. The Taiwan Power Campany reveal- 
ed that a five-year plan fer power expansion 
which had been in progress since 1953 would 
bring the peak output of electricity on this is- 
land to 410,000 kw at the end of 1957. 

August 29. Foreign Minister George Yeh, on be- 
half of the Chinese Government, decorated the 
departing Thai Charge d’Affaires Somchai Anu- 
man Raiadhon with the Order of the Brilliant 
Star in recognition of the latter’s contribu ion 
to the promotion of friendly relation between 
Thailand and the Republic of China. 

August 30. The Minis ry of Finance declared 
that from January through July this year Tai- 
wan exposted US374,500,000 wor.h of goods as 
against imports of only US348,400,000, the favor- 
able trade balance being US$26,100,000. 

August 31. The Vocational Assistance Commis- 
sion for Retired Seryicemen of the Executive 
Yuan revealed that a totol of 31,251 retired of- 
taken care of 
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ficers and servicemen had been 
by the Commission. 

Septemb r 1. Two hundred and fifteen repre- 
sentatives of overseas Chinese cultural and educa- 
tional workers all over the world participated in 
the five-day Overseas Cultural and Educa ional 
Conference held at the Taipei City Hall. 

Vice Prerident Chen Cheng declared that if 
the Chinese Communists were allowed to shoot 
their way into the United Nations, the funda- 
mental principles upon which the world organ- 
ization is established would. be destroyed. In 

such a case the Republic of China would with- 
draw without hesitation. 

September 2. Commander of the ROK First 
Army General Chei Duk Shin arrived in Tai- 
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Pei to exchange views with the Chinese Goy. 
ernment and civic leaders on subjects of mutyal 
interest between the two countries. 

September 3. Eight million people in Free Ching 
joined the 600,000 troops in gay and cheerfyf 
celebration of the first Chinese Armed Forces 
Day. 
September 4. Communist shore batteri:s on Amoy 
fired a total of 254 rounds on the Kinmen is, 
land group, breaking the one-and-a-half-month 











silence in the Kinmen-Amoy front. 

Sep:ember 5. President Chiang Kai-shek appoint. 
ed Foreign Minister George Yeh as China’s chief 
delegate to the UN General Assembly opening 
September 20 in New York. 

September 9. Lieutenant-General Bruce Clarke, _ 
Commander of US Ground Forces in the Pacific, 
arrived in Taipei from Pearl Harbor on his third 
visit to Free China, 

The Taiwan Provincial Government approyed 
the urban land reform bill, a follow-u> of the 
rural land .seform program which had already 
won a high reputation for Free China in the 
free world. According to the bill, the land re. . 
form program in the urban districts would be 
implemented step by step beginning from 1956, 

The National Athletic Meet for Government 
Employees were formally opened in Taipei ia 













a colorful ceremony presided over by Vice Presi- 
dent Chen Cheng on behalf of President Chiang 
Kai-shek, 

September 10. The Chinese Association for the 
United Nations declared that it had been barred 
from the tenth plenary assembly of the World 
Federation of UN Associations currently held ia 
Bangkok because of the unjust discrimination of 
the Federation’s Ex¢cutive Committee which was 
virtually dominated by the British Association 
for the UN. 

The CAF headquarters announced that thou- 
sands of pounds of rice and millions of leaflets 
were dropped over the coastal provinces of the 
Chinese mainland by a flight of m litary trans 
ports of the CAF, 

The Overseas Affairs Commission announced 
that 27,835 Chinese refugees from North Inde 
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China had been evacuated to South Vietnam 
ince the Gefieva armistice agreement was sign- 
ed last year. 


September 13. The statistics of the Ministry of 


Interior showed that the- population of Taiwan 


had increased by 1,630,000 people within a period, 


of five years between 1947 and 1952, 
September 15. Government and Comnvruntist artil- 


leries engaged im a three-hout-long gun duel in 
the Kinmen area. 

The Government Information Bureau announc- 
ed that Vice Admiral G. John Ma,. Assistant 
Chief of General Staff, had been appointed Vice 
Minister of National Defense succeeding Gen. 
Huang Chen-chiu whe was appointed Presi- 
dential Chief of Staff. 
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Grat'tude Bought 
In the kingdom of the Chi there was.a man 
by the name of Feng Yuan ‘who ‘was so poor 
that he was in danger-of being starved. At this 
time, Meng Shang-chiun, the’ Prime . Min- 


ister, was known to be generous and open his 


doors to anyone who wanted to seek food and 
Feng asked someone to speak to Meng 
Meng asked if the prospec- 
No was the answer. 


shelter. 
for accomodation. 
tive guest had any hobby. 


He again inquired if he had any ability. Again: 


the answer was no. Meng smiled and nodded 


assent. 
People in the house thought their master had 


a light opinion of the new guest, so they pro- 
vided for him accordingly. After some time, 
Feng leaned against one of the pillars in the 
house and, keeping beat with his sword, sang a 
song, the refrain of which ran: “Let’s go back, 
Long Sword! There’s no fish for dinner!” People 


told Meng and he told them to give him provi- 
sions comparable «to other gotests. 


After some time, Feng was again 
ing against the same pillar singing the same 
song. Only this time the refrain was: “Let’s 
go back, Long Sword! There’s no carriage when 
we go out!” People in the house laughed at 
him and told the Prime Minister, who’ said: 
“Provide him with a carriage comparable to 
any other guest.” Feng took his sword and rode 
in the new carriage to call on his friends and 


told them that he was the guest of the Prime 


Minister. 
After a little while, he was again seen sing- 


ing a song, the refrain of which ran: “Let’s go 
back, Long Sword! There is no provision for 
our home!” The people in the house were dis- 
gusted with the man and thought he could never 
be satisfied. When the Prime Minister saw 
his guest again, he asked Feng if he had any 
relatives and he said he had his old mother. 
The Prime Minister directed that she be provid- 
ed with food and expenses. After this, Feng 
was never seen singing again. 

One day the Prime Minister took out his ac- 
count books and inquired #f any of his guests 
knew enough of accounting to go to his vassal 


seen lean- 
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state of Hsi to collect rents from his tenants, | 


Feng volunteered... The Prime Minister did not 


- quite remember the name of his guest, but 


people reminded him: “He was the one that | 


' sang ‘Let’s go back, Long Sword!’”’ “Oh, yes,” 


the Prime Minister smiled, “I know he had, 
ability. I am:sorry I have neglected him.” — 

Feng was provided with a new carriage, into | 
which were loaded all the leases and accounts 
for collection. In bidding farewell to his patron, | 
Feng asked what he should get for him on the 
way back. The Prime Minister told him to | 
get something rare in his house. 

When he arrived at Hsi, Feng told the | 
ficers to gather all the people that had to pay’ 
the rent. After checking over the leases, Feng | 
returned the rent to the tenants in the name | 
of the Prime Minister and burned all the leases, 
Th people shouted “banzai” and sang praises | 
of the Prime Minister. Feng immediately drove 
back to Chi and went to see the Prime Minister 
in the following morning. The Prime Minister 
was surprised at the speed that the collection 
was made and asked his guest: “Have you c¢ol-| 
lected all the rents? How did you do it so 
quickly?” “Yes, Sir,” was the reply. 

“What have you bought for me?’’ 

“You told me to get something,” Feng replied 
“rare in the house. I was thinking that in 
your palatial residence, you had all the jev 
and dogs and horses you want. Your chambers 
are filled with beauties. What your household 
lacks is gratitude, so J took the liberty to 
gratitude for you.” 

“How could you buy gratitude?” asked 
Prime Minister. 

“As you are the lord of Hsi, you show 
show consideration to its people. So I returned 
the rents in your name and burned the lease 
For this the people shouted ‘banzai.’ That 
the way I bought gratitude for you.” 

The Prime Minister was displeased and 
curtly: “Please go to rest.” 

A year later, the Prime Minister was dismis 
ed by the King and had to return to his vassal 
state of Hsie The people came out one hui 
dred /i away from home with their old and you 
to welcome their lord. He looked back at F 
Hsuan and said; “Today I can see the grail 
tude you bought for me.” 

Retold by Edward Y. K. Kwong ' 
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